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If one gets the lighthouse and the cave 
shown in the picture in line, bearing S.W. 34 W., he will go well clear of Kitchen Shoal. 


The Proper Course to Bermuda 


Some Hints on What the Navigators in the Bermuda Race May Expect 


EELING it might lay me open 

to charges of wilful deceit if I 
went in the race and failed to fol- 
low my own prescription—or worse 
still if some other fellow did and 
got stung—I crabbed a bit when 
Skipper Stone told me the title he 
intended to run over this article. 
So let me preface “these few re- 
marks” by saying that the strategy 
of the race has not been discussed 
except very sketchily with my pros- 
pective skipper (of the good ship 
Surprise) and that these sugges- 
tions do not in any way reflect his 
decision. They are just a few ideas 
resulting from experience gained in 
a previous race or gleaned during 
a winter just spent in the “Onion 
Patch,” during which the great 
event was sometimes discussed with 
the natives. 

Here goes! First of all, skip- 
pers and navigators, rid your minds 
of the idea (if you have it) that 
the current of the Gulf Stream is 
a constant whose direction and ve- 
locity, particularly the latter, can 
be accurately plotted for any given 
intersection. The master of one of 
the Furness line steamers who has 
been on the Bermuda run for years 
told me he never knows what to 
expect of the Stream. He called it 
“the most variable river on earth,” 
and while he judged .75 knot might 
be a fair average for its drift where 
the steamer track crosses, you might 
find it running considerably slower 
or as fast as a knot and a half. 
his variability is a result of the 
winds, but not necessarily those in 
the region of the observer; so there 
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is really no way to check up on the 
drift except by frequent observa- 
tion, and one might as well make up 
one’s mind to that fact, first as last. 
I asked him if he ever heard of a 
vessel finding Bermuda on dead 
reckoning alone and he said, “Only 
when she didn’t want to.” 

Perhaps it is getting ahead of the 
story to start off like this with the 
Stream ; but it is out of the problem 
presented by the Gulf Stream that 
the strategy of the race naturally 
evolves. Otherwise the event would 
be. just a race on a big still-water 
pond. The pilot chart of the No. 
Atlantic shows the northern edge 
of the Stream crossing a line from 
Montauk Point to Bermuda about 
120 miles off shore. This also is 
a variable quantity but close enough 
for all practical purposes, because 
you can’t help spotting the Stream 
the moment you enter it. The in- 
digo blue of the water is most 
striking, and the big whorls eating 
back into the dull grey of our own 
coastal waters make you _ think 
you’re on the edge of a tide race 
and show clearly that the Stream is 
active even right along its very 
edge. Ina little while you will be- 
gin to see gulf weed and then you 
can say you are fairly in_ the 
Stream. 

Now the big question that comes 
up about the proper course (sup- 
posing the wind gives you any 
choice in the matter) is when, 
where and how to allow for the set 
of this great ocean river which you 
must cross almost at right angles. 
Obviously, a steamer or powerboat 


going at (let us say) eight knots 
can easily allow for a set of .75 
knot by changing her course a lit- 
tle to starboard while she is actually 
crossing it. The same thing will be 
true for a smart sail vessel with a 
leading breeze, BUT in a wind- 
jammer with wind and current 
both coming on the bew the prob- 
lem is something else again. You 
bet it is! 

Old timers in Bermuda tell me 
that in the month of June anything 
else than a S.W. breeze is rarer 
than hen’s teeth, and that there’s 
usually more South than West in it. 
The pilot chart bears this out. And 
by the way, let mie state for con- 
densed and accurate dope on winds 
and currents these Pilot Charts, 
published by the Hydrographic Of- 
fice for each month of the year, are 
the most wonderful documents ever 
gotten out. Only 10 cents a copy 
and they tell you everything you 
want to know on a basis, of course, 
of probability. 

Northward of Bermuda one finds 
the prevailing wind taking a more 
westerly cant, but all the way across 
the Stream one must be prepared 
for a close reach or worse. I take 
it that most of the craft in this race 
will not lie up closer than 5 or 6 
points and make any headway. Six 
is about the best a big coasting 
schooner will do at sea, and while 
these little fellows have better fit- 
ting sails they are more easily 
thrown off by the sea. So even if 
you do not have to beat you will, in 
all probability, have a close reach 
most of the way to Bermuda; and 
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that means it is going to be one 
devil of a job to eat to windward 
against the drift of the Stream. 
The obvious conclusion is to do 
it before you reach the Stream; to 
make a running broad guess at how 
long you'll be in crossing (say 200 
miles of it for a safe estimate) and 
then figure on hitting it far enough 
to the westward so that you’ll come 
out right on your track on the far 
side. That sounds reasonable and 
simple, but hold hard, sailor! Ever 
hear of the Counter Current between 
the Gulf Stream and Bermuda? 
The Pilot Chart does not show it, 


that the Counter Current runs 
stronger the nearer you get to Ber- 
muda. Native pilots tell of its 
sometimes setting at an amazing 
speed across the reefs—so great 
that a boat will be carried back 
against a fresh breeze—but this 
may be due to the configuration of 
the bottom forming funnel shaped 
sluices. Nevertheless the mean ve- 
locity seems to be greater in the 
proximity of the island. 

Now this adds a very pretty twist 
to our problem. Shall you take a 
chance on the Counter Current 
making up for the drift of the 












































The course to Bermuda ‘from Montauk, showing mean axis of the Gulf Stream. 


but it’s there. I know. And well I 
may! Drifted in it for 24 hours 
once in a broken down gas boat and 
it set us 20 miles to windward in 
that time. We had rather over- 
allowed for the Stream in crossing, 
as it was, and then this amazing 
thing, coming as an unguessed cli- 
max, set us so far to the westward 
that we would not have been sur- 
prised before we got the alleged 
motor running again to have 
sighted Cape Hatteras or the Apal- 
lachian Mountains. To quote again 
the Furness line skipper: the Coun- 
ter Current is more uncertain even 
than the Stream; but it is often to 
be encountered (he would not 
commit himself further than that) 
during the summer months, setting 
in the opposite direction with a 
variable velocity, sometimes greater 
than that of the Stream. 

Although I have not the word of 
this veteran mariner for it, my own 
investigations lead me to believe 
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Stream and setting you up to wind- 
ward again, or not? You might do 
so and get away with it; and if you 
did, of course it would be a great 
gain. You would have been smok- 
ing along with a rap-full while all 
the other fellows were pinched up 
or beating. Very tempting! 

There are two elements, however, 
to be taken into serious account: 
(1) The Gulf Stream is a certainty, 
even though its exact velocity at 
any given instant may be in doubt; 
whereas this counter current may 
have taken a Thursday off just 
when you need it; and (2) if you 
are depending upon it and it lets 
you down you certainly will be out 
of luck—away to leeward of the 
islands with a week’s thrash against 
wind and sea before you can get 
back! Perhaps not quite that bad, 
but something like it. Neverthe- 
less it is often the sporting chance 
that wins a race. 

When one has taken all these 


factors into account it seems very 
much as though the final decision 
on what track to take will have to 
depend upon conditions encoun- 
tered north of the Gulf Stream. In 
the first half of June there is a 
very good chance of catching some 
easterly weather. (See the Pilot 
Chart again, please.) A fresh 
northeast wind would be by no 
means unusual, and it would be-a 
foolish skipper indeed who did not 
take advantage of this heaven-sent 
chance to gain a weather gage on 
the Stream and the southerlies to 
be expected later. And this can 
be done with very little sacrifice of 
distance made good. Indeed it 
costs so little that one needs to see 
the actual figures in order to ap- 
preciate the fact. By a deflection 
of 11° over a run of 150 miles you 
will have put yourself 28.6 miles to 
the right of the track and you will 
have made good 147.2 miles toward 
your objective. In other words, 
you lose only about 3 miles in dis- 
tance-made-good and you’ gain 
nearly 30 miles on the Stream. This 
is surprising; but the ‘Traverse 
Tables don’t lie. 

The exact amount that any given 
vessel should allow is, of course, 
a problem for her own skipper to 
determine. Our purpose here is 
merely to suggest. In the event 
that the wind comes spang out of 
the S. S. W. right at the start the 
whole race will doubtless be pretty 
much of a thrash from start to 
finish. 

In regard to landfall: The pow- 
erful lights on St. David’s Head 
and Gibbs Hill are visible well be- 
yond the area of the reefs, so that 
one need have no fear about ap- 
proaching the islands at night. As 
a matter of fact, you can see the 
lights further than you can the 
land. 

In day time the beacon on North 
Rock, which marks the outer limit 
of the reef, can scarcely be missed. 
There is no fog. The only condi- 
tion which might warrant keeping 
away temporarily would be a severe 
rain squall, but this is unlikely so 
early in the summer. Therefore, 
the landfall need hold no terrors, 
despite the fact that the bottom 
comes up like the roof of a house 
and makes the use of a deepsea 
lead abortive. It is, of course, 
shorter to make the easterly end 
of the islands than the westerly, as 
the latter might entail going “South 
about” to the line. Once clear of 
Kitchen Shoal buoy East of the 
reefs, you can head up for St. Da- 
vid’s Head light and the finish line 
with perfect safety. 

Here’s how—and may the best 
sailed boat win! 
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“A Voyage Desperate” 


HOSE of us who are 
interested in the sea 
and ships are aware 
that of late years the 
making of long open- 
sea passages in ex- 
ceedingly small craft 
has been developed into something 
of a- popular pastime. Captain 
Slocum, who in 1894-5 sailed 
round the world alone in the 14-ton 
sloop Spray was, perhaps, partly 
responsible for the desire to emu- 
late his wanderings. He was not 
indeed the first man to make a 
single-handed ocean voyage; for 
passages, or attempted passages, 
across the North Atlantic in open 
boats, or other entirely inadequate 
craft, had been common for some 
30 years before.* The novelty in 
his adventure was that he sailed 
alone and chose for it as big a craft 
as one man could handle, a craft 
moreover which was admirably sea- 
worthy and sea-kindly, and in so 
doing set a much needed good 
example. The sea has since claimed 
him, and no man knows in what 
circumstances; but his influence 
lives in the development of small 
craft really fit for deep sea cruis- 
ing. Another pioneer is Captain 
Voss, who made a journey round 
the world, for the most part single- 
handed, in the dug-out canoe Tili- 
kum. The Tilikum was decked and 
otherwise prepared for the voyage, 
but was, nevertheless, a most un- 
suitable type of craft for such a 
purpose. Her safety seems to have 
laid frequently in her sea-anchor, a 
device in which Voss had complete 
faith. 


Why this particular form of 
sport should have been developed 
by the generation which is respon- 
sible for the enormous and unneces- 
sary growth of the passenger liner, 
is a question to which various 
answers might be given; but it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that the 
man who crosses the ocean in a 
boat of five to ten tons, whether 
driven by sails or by motor power, 
is a living protest against the soft- 
ness of modern travel, against the 
prostitution of seamanship to hotel 
keeping. It is in favor of this theory 
that no such voyaging, save under 
the pressure of extreme necessity, 
has been heard of till recent years. 


—_—_. 


ee : : 
See article by C. G. Davis on Long Voy- 
ages in Small Boats in February YAcurTINe. 
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The survivors of the Wager, of the 
Centaur, the loyal part of the ship’s 
company of the Bounty, and many 
other victims of shipwreck and 
disaster, did indeed make adventur- 
ous boat journeys which live in his- 
tory ; but their choice was Hobson’s 
choice and they were under no de- 
lusion as to the nature of the risk 
they ran. They do not, therefore, 
come into the comparison. 

There is perhaps only one case 
en record, earlier than the nine- 
teenth century, of a small boat voy- 
age deliberately undertaken across 
the North Atlantic. In it the ad- 
venturers, as far as their very lim- 
ited opportunities allowed them, 
took such precautions as their suc- 
cessors would take today. They 
designed and built their own boat, 
and on occasion they extemporized 
a sea-anchor which undoubtedly 
saved their lives. The narrative of 
their voyage affords an excellent 
illustration of the state of the seas 
in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and shows why, both then 
and indeed for long after, such 
pleasure sailing as there was was 
confined to inland waters. The oc- 
casion of the adventure is also of 
interest for the side light it casts 
on early English colonial history. 

This voyage, made in 1616, un- 
doubtedly caused a considerable stir 
at the time, and was not soon for- 
gotten. The: fame of it spread to 
France, where nearly 30 years later 
it was referred to in Fournier’s 
Hydrographie, the most celebrated 
book on navigation and seamanship 
which that age produced. Sir 
George Carew spoke of it, though 
without detailed information, in a 


letter to Sir Thomas Roe, then 
commissioner for Virginia. Nor- 


wood, the cartographer, wrote on 
a map drawn from a survey of the 
Bermudas in 1618, this brief refer- 
ence to it: “‘About midsomer 1616, 
five persons departed from these 
ilands in a smal open boat of some 
3 tunn, and after 7 weks arrived 
al safe in Ireland, the like hath 
scarce been heard of in any age.” 
Other similar mentions there are, 
mere notes of exclamation surviv- 
ing to attest to the fame of the 
achievement; but the complete 
story of the adventure is only to 


be had from Captain Nathaniel 
Boteler’s “History of the Ber- 
muddes” (a work until recently 


wrongly attributed to the famous 
governor of Virginia, Captain John 


Smith), and from a supplementary 
narrative, hitherto unprinted, which 
J] found among the Stowe manu- 
scripts at the British Museum. 

Boteler, who succeeded Daniel 
Tucker to the governorship of the 
Bermudas in 1619, was well in- 
formed of what passed in his prede- 
cessor’s time. There is no reason 
to believe that in point of integ- 
rity he was above the average of 
the colonial governors of his age; 
but, though probably passionate and 
unscrupulous, he does not seem to 
have been a hard man. He tells 
what he knew of the story with 
an undisguised relish which shows 
that he possessed a sense of humor. 
His narrative testifies both to his 
enjoyment of the astute manner in 
which his predecessor’s pleasant 
vice of avarice was made an instru- 
ment to plague him, and also to an 
honest admiration of a bold sea ad- 
venture, which he, as one of the 
most expert seamen of his age, 
would be particularly likely to ap- 
preciate. 

But Boteler, though appreciative, 
was a third party. The importance 
of the Stowe manuscript is that it 
tells the story from the point of 
view of the actors in it. It bears 
no author’s name; but as will be 
seen from its perusal, it was ob- 
viously written, or more probably 
dictated, by one of the- principals 
in the adventure. James Barker, 
gentleman, is treated with such con- 
tempt in the narrative that we must 
look elsewhere for the author; and 
as the manner of speech is seaman- 
like, it is reasonable to attribute it 
either to Richard Sanders, the 
“prime man” of the party, who was 
a seaman; or possibly to William 
Godwin the “engineer,” who, as it 
appears from Boteler, was a ship’s 
carpenter. Neither the joiner nor 
the tapster would have been likely 
to use the sea speech so correctly. 

It will serve to explain what fol- 
lows if some reference to the early 
system of colonization is made. 
Colonists might be volunteers or 
they might be pressed men, and 
among the latter there were often 
criminals from the jails. There 
was also, from the beginning, a 
sprinkling of young men of. good 
birth, kidnapped at the instance of 
their families and bound by inden- 
tures to serve for a term of years. 
The “gentleman” who comes into 
this story of the voyage was pos- 
sibly a ne’er-do-weel; but there 
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were always a few whose case was 
similar to that which Stevenson ar- 
ranged for David Balfour. The 
duties of the early colonial gover- 
nor had thus something in common 
with those of a gaoler. Many of 
his colonists were men of bad char- 
acter, were prisoners at large and 
were not working for a free man’s 
wage. There were at first few 
women, and consequently little 
family life, and the population had 
to be recruited by fresh drafts from 
home. This was an unsatisfactory 
method of recruitment, for the new 
drafts did not raise the tone of co- 
lonial society. Efforts were early 
made therefore to send out chil- 
dren “from the superfluous multi- 
tude”; and, more particularly, 
“single women to sell for wives,” 
these to be taken from the “poor 
maids with which few parishes in 
England are wunburdened,”’ and 
“Newgate & Bridewell to be spared 
as much as possible.” 

In these circumstances it is not 
remarkable that Captain Daniel 
Tucker, who became Governor of 
Bermuda in 1616, should not have 
succeeded in endearing himself to 
all his colonists. Perhaps he was 
unnecessarily harsh. Boteler at 
least thought so, and wrote that 
“this impatiency and over-rigor of 
the Governor produced, within a 
short time after, an effect not much 
less than a miracle; for five plain 
and simple fellows, whose names 
were Richard Saunders, Thomas 
Harrison, William Godwin, Henry 
Puitt, and one James Barker (the 
only gentleman among them, being 
one of old Judge Barker’s sons, 
and cunningly sent over by some of 
his friends or rather kindred, and 
as strangely by them procured to 
be kept here), these five I say, 
whereof Saunders was question- 
less the prime man and only mar- 
iner, being in extreme discontent, 
and resolving to undergo all haz- 
ards rather than to live under so 
hard a condition, which they es- 
teemed no less than a mere slavery, 
confederated themselves and deter- 
mined to make an escape out of the 
islands at what price soever. The 
course therefore being plotted by 
Saunders, William Godwin being a 
ship carpenter, and Thomas Harri- 
son a joiner, repaired to the Gov- 
ernor, and with pleasing insinua- 
tions tell him, ‘that if it might stand 
with his good liking to furnish them 
only with some boards, tar and 
rosin, and some other small neces- 
saries, they were resolved of them- 
selves to build, in Sands his tribe, 
being a far fitter and convenienter 
place than the town, both for the 
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launching and fitting of her, a stout 
boat with close hatches, of some 
two tuns in burthen, to go out to 
sea in all weathers to fish; the 
which having absolutely finished, 
they would bring up to the town 
to rest there at his service and dis- 
pose.’ ”’ 

The only note necessary to this 
passage is that the islands were di- 
vided into “tribes,” which were ad- 
ministrative districts such as would 
now be called counties. 

The Governor fell into the trap, 
and the men went lustily to work, 
bragging to all—such was their art- 
fulness—of what excellent service 
the boat should give the Governor. 
Time went on, and the Governor, 
hearing nothing of the boat and 
thinking that she ought to be ready, 
sent a lusty gang to fetch her round 
to the town. They found her and 
her builders missing. 

“They making enquiry, by some 
near neighbors to the dock, what 
was become of them, who told them 
that they had put out to sea the 
evening before their coming, giving 
it out that their intention was to 
try the new boat’s sailing, since 
which time they had neither heard 
nor seen them.” 

On receiving this report the Gov- 
ernor “suddenly begins to fall into 
a furious muse, and a deep doubt 
where she should bestow herself; 
but not long it was before he was 
put past his dumps,” for the five 
had left letters behind them, and 
one of these letters was addressed 
to the Governor. It told him that 
“in respect of the tyranny and cru- 
elty that he practiced upon all men, 
and in particular upon themselves, 
together with the small hope they 
found of the least redress and re- 
covery from this, their hard condi- 
tion, they five had been forced to 
put themselves upon the extreme 
and no less than desperate hazard 
of freeing themselves from him and 
his rule, by adventuring to make 
for their country of England in so 
small and ill-provided a vessel as his 
new and hoped-for boat was; in 
which attempt, if they sped other- 
wise than well (as it was much to 
be mistrusted) their lives and blood 
should be required at his hands.” 

Neither account gives any tech- 
nical description of the boat, nor 
of her equipment. We would prob- 
ably not be far wrong in assuming 
her to have been something like a 
ship’s boat, decked over and with a 
single mast, or perhaps another 
small mast aft, as the narrative 
mentions using a mizzen to lay to. 
The runaways succeeded in finding 
their way at sea, and always knew 


within a little what latitude they 
were in, so that it may be con- 
cluded that they had some sort of 
navigational instruments. Possibly 
they had an old cross-staff to shoot 
the sun with: their compass seems 
to have been home made out of “‘a 
fair sun-dial with the points of the 
compass in it,” which one of them 
had thoughtfully borrowed from 
the parson of the colony. The par- 
son had a favorite tag to his ser- 
mons, the intention of which was 
to console the workers when the 
merchants would not pay them their 
wages. Their last act before sail- 
ing was to pay the parson in his 
own coin: “If we don’t pay you 
for this,” they wrote, “God will.” 

What the parson said is not on 
record ; but Boteler tells of the fury 
the Governor was in, and how he 
promised that, if ever he got hold 
of any one of them, he would save 
him the trouble of drowning him- 
self. 

Boteler’s account of the voyage 
itself is correct enough, as far as 
it goes, but it lacks detail. We turn, 
therefore, to the Stowe narrative, 
which is carefully written out with 
a formal title “A Voyage desperate 
in the attempt, but wonderful in the 
event.” It is quoted here in its own 
spelling . 

‘James Barker, gentleman ; Rich- 
ard Sanders, waterman; William 
Godwin, engineer; Thomas Hari- 
son, joyner; and Henry Pewett, 
tapster, male-contended _ because 
they neither had wages, nor liberty 
to retorne into England, after they 
had continewed in Sommer [lands 
(formerly called Barmudas) longer 
then theire covenant, viz 3 years, 
departed thenc the 7th July 1617 
(really 1616) in a boate made of 
cedar by the joyner, of 2 tonns and 
a halfe, though the wynde then 
easterly was full against them, and 
theire provision no more than one 
tone of fresh water, 3 barells of 
biskett, and some tobacco. 

“That wynd continued 4 dayes. 
Then they had a fayre wynd out 
of the west, continuing 14 dayes, 
wherwith they rann into the height 
of 41 degrees of latitude, Sommer 
Ilands standing in 32 degrees and 
20 minutes. In this tyme of fayre 
weather there was dayly wrang- 
ling, swearing, curseing, and much 
profanesse, so that the commons re- 
pented of bringing the gentleman 
with them. 

“After these 14 dayes, the wynd 
was Northerly, and dayly more and 
more tempestuouse; therfore to 
save their lives they tryed sundery 
courses. First, they were faine [0 
goe before the wynde with a little 





hullock of a saile, to make the 
boate steere. Secondly, the seas 
swelling exceeding high, and break- 
ing oft and fearfully, they brought 
the boates head to wyndward, and 
set up a small missen saile in the 
sterne to keepe her head to the 
wynde. Thirdly, the waves casting 
the boate thwart the sea, notwith- 
standing the missen, they fastened 
in the middest of a long iron, wher- 
with the pump was boared, with a 
long roape, a kettle full of pitch, 
and veered it out ahead the boate, 
a greate length under the water, 
ballasting the boat to make her head 
hould. This kept her head as an 
ancor, still and streight upon the 
wynde, so that she lay secure. 
“This storme continewed about a 
24 houres. Then they had a fayre 
wynd, wherwith they went on 
theire course, which was then East 
and by North. Within 3 or 4 dayes 
they. had another storme for one 
day. Wherin they were fayne to 
use their drove saile agayne. After, 
in fayre weather, they went on 
theire course till they came into the 
height of 46 degrees. Then they 
spyed 15 or 16 sale of shipps under 
theire lee, standing over from the 
banck of New-found-land towards 
the coast of Spaine. The gentle- 
man kept a grievouse coyle to goe 
aboard them. But the commons 
feareing they were Spaniards, 


would not yeild. 
they sawe one shipp under theire 
lee. Att the importunity of the gen- 
tleman, they went aboard, and were 
pillaged so neere, that knives, 
poynts of their hose, and tobacco 
pipes were taken away, and so 
turned off agayne. They thought 
this was a French man-of-warr 
(i.e. pirate). They lay aboard the 
shipp about an houre, in so great a 
sea, that one syde of theire boate 
was splitt 9 to 10 foote longe. 
“Then with a reasonable good 
wynd they went on their course till 
they were within 40 leagues of the 
Lands End of England, as they 
reckoned. But then the wynd came 
up [asterly, and so continewed 14 
dayes, blustering with rayne and 
could, especially in the night, they 
having noe better coverts but their 
garments. This tyme they stood 
North-eastwards, but making no 
better, one tyme with another, then 
a Nor North-east way, till they 
were within 55 degrees of North 
latitude, which was very fearfull to 
them. And the more, because their 
bread, and water (which before 
putrifyed, yet was it then their 
drinck, and after in part became 
sweete agayne) were almost spent. 
“Those 14 dayes expyred, with a 
fayre wynd at West north west 
(and yet it blew very much, and 
was very gusty with rayne and 
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The next dayioggy weather) they rann 6 dayes, 


makeing for the nearer land. The 
7th day, they saw Ireland, and gott 
into the mouth of the River Lim- 
rick; but then the wynd came up 
Ikasterly agayne so that of neces- 
sity they must either goe to sea 
agayne, or be cast away upon the 
rocks. They went to sea, rann 
along the coast, and landed the next 
day safely, though with much diffi- 
culty, the 13th or 14th of Septem- 
ber; so they were on the sea in that 
boate 7 weeks. The Earle of Tho- 
mond would needes, and did buy 
that boate.” 

The Earl of Thomond was Presi- 
dent of Munster, so that the mere 
mention that the boat came to land 
within his jurisdiction does not go 
far to define the exact point of her 
landing. Boteler adds one or two 
details. He says that the Earl of 
Thomond “entertained them very 
christianly and nobly, and for a 
monument hangs up their boat in 
his castle’s hall”; but after a stay 
of some six months there the men 
crossed over to England and fell 
to demanding of the Bermuda Com- 
pany what was due to them. But 
they never succeeded in recover- 
ing it; and “in extreme angry dis- 
content they betook themselves to 
their several ways,” which, what- 
ever they may have been, have left 
no trace on the pages of history. 


Never Too Old To Learn! 


HEN is a man too old to take 

up boating? I do not know, 
for I waited a good while myself; 
but I believe from my own experi- 
ence that if more old men would 
take up sailing there would not be 
so many old men. 

I had had the boat fever for some 
time when I met Capt. Harry Pid- 
geon in San Pedro, Cal., about two 
years ago, just after he had ‘re- 
turned from Honolulu in his yawl 
Islander. He had sailed her alone 
from San Pedro to Honolulu and 
had only one other man on the re- 
turn trip. Capt. Pidgeon asked me 
to sail with him to Catalina Island, 
about twenty miles from the main- 
iand and I accepted gladly, thinking 
that sea sickness, poor grub and 
hard bunks would cure me of all 
desire to own a boat. 

I experienced all my anticipated 
troubles on that voyage, but when 
the wind heeled the yawl over and 
I felt her pull on the tiller my fe- 
ver broke out in a worse form than 
ever. 

I do not believe any one ever 


By C. C. DURFEE 


grew up with less knowledge of 
wind, water, and boats than I had, 
and then to wait until I was 55 
years old before trying to become a 
sailor seemed foolish, but I felt that 
I would never be happy until I tried 
it. Like all land lubbers I wanted a 
boat that had more comforts than 
an ocean liner. I dropped a long 
ways from my first ideas and finally 
bought a 25-foot yawl, equipped 
with a single cylinder engine that 
would move her along about five 
miles an hour. The man from 
whom I bought her had been an 
automobile salesman and was a 
good talker. As I knew nothing at 
all I expected he would sting me 
hard, but she is one thing that I 
have bought in my life that was just 
as represented. I have now had 
her nearly two years, and the long- 
er I own her the more I realize she 
is a real sea boat and a thorough- 
bred. The former owner and I 
brought her up from Balboa Har- 
bor to San Pedro, about 20 miles. 
On leaving me with the boat the 
owner told me to get a sailor to 


show me how to sail her, and I was 
left with what I feared was a white 
elephant on my hands. The next 
day I started the engine, and when 
I let go the mooring I wondered if 
I could ever pick it up again—but 
I did, after thinking every boat I 
saw was going to run me down. 

I did not know any sailors, could 
not find one and in fact never did 
get one. Having no instructor I 
made many blunders, but never the 
same blunder twice, as each one 
scared me so I did not repeat it. 
The next day I put up the main- 
sail, but kept the engine running in 
case she might want to go where 
I did not wish her to. After several 
days of this I got up courage 
enough to stop the engine and go it 
alone with the mainsail. Then I 
commenced to go outside and finally 
got all three sails up at once. After 
about a month of this I sailed alone 
for Catalina Island, but the fog 
came up and I could not find it and 
had to head back for San Pedro 
just as darkness came on. I saw 

(Continued on page 322) 
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“Wung out” on the voyage across. 


Peters shooting the sun. 
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Eleven Thousand Miles of North Atlantic 


in a Sixty-Footer 


Part II 


N October 7 a light wind sent 

us out of Portland, England, 
and we worked along the coast, 
closehauled, up into Christchurch 
Bay, where the wind veering ESE 
brought a thin fog. As the Berry’s 
luck would have it, the mist cleared 
off just in time for us to reach 
through the Needles before the 
tide turned against us, and we an- 
chored in a bight of the Isle of 
Wight shore for the night. 

The next day, Saturday, October 
9th, it was foggy in the morning, 
but, clearing in the afternoon, we 
beat up the Solent where we met 
two or three small yachts, then set 
maintopmast staysail for the run up 
Southampton Water and she went 
like a race horse. Off the docks at 
Southampton we took in our light 
sails and at 6.10 p. m. we anchored 
off the Royal Pier, the end, as the 
logbook says, of the First Lap, and 
433 miles from St. Nazaire. 

The Berry remained 73 days in 
Southampton before she started 
voyaging again. Before sailing for 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean 
we signed on Commander C. E. 
Eldred, R. N., a retired engineer 
officer, who, greatly interested in 


cruising, was looking at the time’ 


for a passage to Spain. One 
Howell Forbes, Princeton ’14, came 
over from Paris and joined us in 
London. 

Meanwhile, the Berry had been 
copper-sheathed and her erstwhile 
hold was converted into a cabin. 
Peters had succeeded in selling the 
flour to the British Government, 
thanks largely to the sporting inter- 
est, truly British, taken in our trip 
by the Royal Commission on wheat 
supplies. Various objectionable 


By ROGER GRISWOLD 


features, such as manhole plates, 
kad been removed, an iron and 
teakwood boom crotch had been 
made. One little thing we did which 
has since been useful was to fit the 
stove with bulwarks—simply gal- 
vanized sheet iron fitted between 
the rails and the suiface of the 
stove. It is a rig that has often 
saved small pans, etc., from sliding 
on to the floor. We also stowed 
three tons of lead under the floor 
of the forward cabin where the 
flour had been. To replace the 
“peapod” lost in the Azores we pur- 
chased a pram. 

The schooner looked spick and 
span when on December 22 she got 
under way. That afternoon we 
anchored in the Solent and that 
night had an _ experience that 
showed (not that anyone expected 
otherwise), that in British, as in 
New England waters, the weather 
towards the end of the year is liable 
to be “considerable tetchy.” For 
after a placid evening, it breezed up 
fresh from the southwest at about 
2 a. m. and at five suddenly veered 
to the north and strengthened. It 
was a dead-on shore wind with the 
vessel close to the beach; to stop 
dragging, some 40 fathoms of chain 
were payed out, then in pitch dark- 
ness two reefs were tied in the 
mainsail and sail made, as it was no 
place to stay with the wind where 
it was. At about 6.30 a. m. started 
to weigh anchor, as hurriedly as 
possible, a prodigious job with all 
that chain out and ten fathoms of 
water and a strong on-shore wind. 
Underway at 6.45, and the vessel 
shot down through the Needles 
Channel, and with the wind just 
abaft the beam, headed down Chan- 
nel. 


the 
Berry be- 
calmed off Portland Bill at 1 p. m. 
In the afternoon a breeze, slightly 
west of south, sprang up and fresh- 
ened, and with all sail the schooner 


Wind 


morning, 


moderated during 
leaving the 


made fine time. Passed Start Point 
at 9.45, taking in the jib, as the 
wind was heavier all thé time with 
every aspect of approaching storm. 
Through heavy rain the Berry 
drove for Plymouth, the wind haul- 
ing to SSW, forcing her to tack 
outside the breakwater. At about 
1 a. m., after taking in mainsail and 
forestaysail in the outer harbor, 
she swept into the Cattewater under 
foresail in driving rain and an- 
chored. 

During this run the writer was 
detained in London, but finally ar- ~ 
rived in Plymouth and aboard on 
Christmas Eve. Christmas Day 
was fittingly observed as may be 
seen from the following menu, ex- 
tracted literally from the log book: 


POWERFUL CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Hours D’Oevres 
Roast Chicken and Gravy 
Skowegian Potatoes 
Stuffed Onions 
Plum Pudding 
Whiskey 
Cigars 


Burgundy Stout 


We spent three mortal weeks an- 
chored in the Cattewater. It was 
a tedious business, standing by for 
a change in the weather, which 
appeared to have settled down for 
the winter into a series of south- 
westerly gales. But, thanks largely 
to the hospitality of the Command- 
ant and officers of the air station 
on whose beach we landed, to that 
of some friends and relatives of 
Comamnder Eldred, and to some 
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other hospitable thresholds, 
notably those of the Globe 
and the Posoda, the crew 
of the Berry enjoyed Ply- 
mouth hugely. The log 
book vividly reflects those 
days, for the Commander, 
who is skillful with brush 
and pen, profusely illus- 
trated its pages. 

To lighten the vessel we 
sold some of our iron bal- 
last, which action in turn 
necessitated the services of 
a compass adjuster. In 
spite of getting rid of some 
six tons of flour, all of 
which had been carried 
forward of the mainmast, replac- 
ing it with but three tons of 
pig lead, the schooner had seemed 
to “souse’” when bucking the chan- 
nel chop the day before. I believe 
in keeping weight in a vessel to- 
gether, not distributed in lumps, 
and for this reason I have always 
maintained that it is bad practice 
to put the chain-lockers in an off- 
shore cruising craft away up in the 
eyes of her. But it is more con- 
venient, saves room below, and per- 
mits the use of a pretty “wildcat” 
patent wihdlass (another four or 
five hundred pounds up forward) 
and I suppose the designers will 
go on installing them. 


While we lay here we had visits 
fiom some cruising enthusiasts, 
from Mr. Evans, who had piloted 
us in when we had arrived in Octo- 
ber, from the master of the top- 
sail schooner Elsie, our neighbor in 
the anchorage who frequently 
fouled us, to the accompaniment of 
much profanity on the part of the 
two crews, and from a sky pilot 
who preached damnation to us all 
one Sunday morning. 

Finally, after a false alarm or 
two, on January 14, we weighed 
anchor and were towed out into the 
bay by the air-station launch and 
headed across the Channel for 


Ushant. . 


That night we lay nearly be- 
calmed in sight of the Lizard Light, 





Loading stores at Brest. 
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and the weather being ominous, 
changed our course and ran into 
Falmouth. That afternoon was oc- 
cupied in shifting ballast, to bring 
her more by the stern. ‘he next 
day our old friend, the southwest 
wind, greeted us, but we had a con- 
vivial Sunday, thanks to Mr. 
Warneford, the secretary of the 
Royal Cornwall Yacht Club. On 
Monday the weather was disagree- 
able, blowing up a storm from the 
west-northwest, which increased 
during the night to such a pitch 
that seventeen destroyers, three bat- 
tleships, and two auxiliaries of the 
North Atlantic Fleet, bound for 
winter maneuvers off the coast of 
Spain, were forced to harbor in the 
outer bay. On Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 19, the gale moderated, hauled 
northerly, and after hurried prepa- 
rations we got under way. We set 
topsail and staysail to a fresh nor’- 
wester and romped through the fleet 
passed the Lizard at 1.30, at 2.00 
stowed port anchor inboard, and 
settled down to a steady eight knots 
with the wind abeam. It was glori- 
ous to be going again. 

By midnight, we had lef: the fleet 
a hundred miles astern; but the 
wind began to die, and early that 
forenoon failed us entirely. After 
slatting around awhile, unable to 
head our course, we decided to run 
into port. We were then about 50 
miles southwest of Ushant and 





A fouled anchor in the Cattwater. 
Sketches from the Berry's log book. 


shortly after seven that 
evening we sighted its very 
brilliant light. The last 
half of the night found us 
between Ushant and the 
Chaussée de Sein, running 
the gauntlet of lights off 
Brest. That was interest- 
ing navigation, identifying 
various lights as they ap- 
peared intermittently 
through occasional show- 
ers and mist. Over there 
they have such combina- 
tions as red, white, and 
green lights that are un- 
known on our coast. The 
wind was aft, but light, and 
it was not until 10.45 A.M. on Jan- 
uary 21 that we anchored in the 
Port de Commerce, Brest. 

lor ten days of light to moderate 
winds, varying from WSW to 
WNW, the Berry remained at an- 
chor. Any day it did not rain we 
considered exceptionally fine, but 
I'rance is France, and Brittany’s 
dismal winter weather and rain is 
made up for in other ways. It is 
all a matter of philosophy, and we 
enjoyed ourselves, in spite of our 
impatience, walking, café-ing, eat- 
ing—there’s one secret of Gallic 
happiness. We take pleasure in 
recommending the restaurant 
“Globe” and its genial waiters, Paul 
and Auguste, also the Grand Café 
de la Brasserie de la Marine. Brest 
isn’t such a bad place (as the log- 
book, largely in Brook’s somewhat 
Rabelaisian style, evidences) and to 
anyone interested in naval archi- 
tecture, offers a unique assortment 
of bay-windowed freaks. 

On February first, after paging 
Forbes about the town all morning, 
we got under way shortly after 
noon with a fair tide and light 
northwest wind. Alas, after get- 
ting out through Le Goulet the 
wind failed us, of course, and we 
slatted around until the banging and 
wrenching became unbearable.  Fi- 
nally we turned around and made 
the anchorage again just as a little 
southeast breeze sprang up. We 
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Peters enjoys the first clear day in weeks. 





were too disgusted to take advan- 
tage of it, however, and anchored 
just before midnight. 

The next morning, however, we 
weighed at 9.20 and raced a coast- 
ing cutter out of the harbor before 
a fine southeaster. That afternoon 
we reefed the mainsail in a rough 
sea off the Saints and ran WSW 
with the wind abaft the beam. By 
midnight, however, we were slat- 
ting in a calm again. Throughout 
the next day the wind was light 
and variable, and we lay close- 
hauled on various tacks, heading 
south or west-northwesterly. That 
evening the wind commenced to 
back through south and increase, 
and to be more comfortable we took 
off the mainsail and jib and set the 
trysail at midnight. 

February fourth, during the lat- 
ter part of the night and early 
morning, wind and sea increased 
steadily, the former backing from S 
by E to SSE and enabling us to 
hold a WSW course and make 
about five knots. At 10.30 A. M. it 
was blowing a full-sized southeast 
gale and was so rough that we hove 
to under foresail. The glass was 
dropping rapidly. 

At noon the sun came out and 
the wind moderated, leaving a very 
heavy sea. Suddenly the wind 
struck furiously from west-north- 
west. Every gust was more violent, 
tearing the tops off the waves and 
blinding us with spray. We held a 
hurried consultation below and 
sprang to lower the foresail before 
it should carry away. Under bare 
poles the schooner’s head fell off at 
once and away we went with Peters 
at the wheel. The force of that 
wind was incredible; assailing the 
heavy seas rolling from the south- 
east it built up pyramidal hollow- 
sided waves and tore their tops off, 
flinging great drifts of spray off 
to leeward. We closed all openings 
and dragged a sea-anchor out of 
the fore peak. It was a pyramidal 
affair of heavy canvas and very 
clumsy to handle. We wedged our- 
selves as fast as we could at the 
after end of the cabin, the only 
place where there was any room to 
open out the pair of cross bars 
which constituted the frame of the 
anchor. We lashed the corners of 
the bag to eyes at the ends of these 
cross bars, from which also ran 
ropes forming a bridle to an iron 
ring, into which was bent the end of 
a 50-fathom rode. 

Diedrichs and the Commander 
remained below, where they filled 
the two oil bags which we kept upon 
the taffrail. We ought to have had 
ten or a dozen such bags, strung 
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The Berry in a Bay of Biscay gale, as 
sketched in the log book by Commander 


Eldred. 





outboard from the main chain 
plates on the outside, around the 
stern, to the main chain plates on 
the other side. The two small bags 
we had were constantly being 
washed over the rail where they 
drained uselessly upon the deck, 
and the slick they left was very 
narrow. but, nevertheless, they 
helped. The seas, cockling up 
astern, slid under our stern many 
times when they broke roaring on 
either side. 

Several times a great wall-sided 
sea towered over us and broke over 
the taffrail, flooding the deck so 
that under that additional weight 
of water the schooner settled as if 
discouraged, and it was all Peters 
could do to prevent her from 
broaching to. With axe and top- 
maul Brooks and Forbes knocked 
holes in the planking of the bul- 
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“At 2 P. M. stowed port anchor inboard.” 
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warks to enable the vessel to clear 
her deck of water. We finally got 
the sea anchor rigged with the 
cable leading forward outside the 
rigging to the bitts and the coil of 
the rope forward; Brooks was in 
the bow ready to pay out the line, 
while Forbes and I awaited word 
from Peters to heave the drag over 
the side. But the seas were so high 
and steep that we did not dare to 
bring her to for fear she might be 
caught by one and rolled right over. 
While running off we drove just 
under the stern of a tramp steamer, 
hove to with the spume going over 
her in sheets. - 

While the wind was as heavy as 
ever, it gradually sorted out and 
lengthened the seas to some extent. 
We managed to double-reef the 
foresail, and Forbes went up the 
rigging, and there, swinging dizzily 
as we lurched down those seas, suc- 
ceeded in capturing the ends of the 
fore halliards which had gone aloft 
when, in trying to douse the fore- 
sail (difficult, owing to the lack of 
«a downhaul), the man at the halli- 
ards had had to let them go by the 
run so as to assist in smothering the 
sail. 

After running in this manner 
about 17 miles, the seas growing 
higher but much longer, and the 
wind moderating somewhat, we 
prepared to heave to. Three of 
us got on the fore halliards and 
watched Peters for a sign. He, 
waiting for a comparative “smooth” 
on the side of a sea, ground the 
wheel down, and as the Berry spun 
around we hauled those halliards 
and that double-reefed foresail 
shot up like a sky-rocket. The 
wind took it, the schooner heeled 
under the pressure, steadied, and 
lay like a duck, a little better than 
beam to the seas. Peters lashed the 
wheel and shouted. 

We lay hove-to all that night. 
The big anchor light which had 
never flickered before would not 
stay lighted in the wind, so we kept 
it burning down below, and stood 
our watches sitting on the com- 
panionway steps, easing the head 


out every few minutes to take a 
look around. A _ steamer’s lights 


were visible to windward for sev- 
eral hours; she was probably hove- 
to also. The stove would not burn 
on account of some freak of 
draught, so we had nothing hot to 
eat. (I mention it simply because 
it was the only hot meal that Erik 
ever missed.) No one slept—nerv- 
ous reaction, I suppose. The man 
on watch led the conversation. 
The seas grew longer and the 
wind gradually moderated so that 
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at 7.30 in the morning we set try- 
sail and staysail and made good 
time all day on our course. It was 
very rough and Peters had a hard 
time getting a horizon unobscured 
by waves for his sights. The fol- 
lowing night the wind and sea mod- 
erated greatly, so that early in the 
morning of February 6th, we got 
the mainsail on her again, and soon 
afterwards we sighted the north- 
west coast of Spain. We dogged 
along, busy cleaning up the mess be- 
low, and at 10.30 that evening were 
abeam of Cape Finisterre. The next 
afternoon was like summer and we 
revelled in the sunshine of that first 
pleasant day for weeks. We worked 
along against a light southerly 
breeze, tacking off and on shore, 
past Muros Bay and Cape Corru- 
bedo, Arosa and Pontevedra Bays, 
a high, rather barren, but broken 
and intriguing coast. At dark, at 
the entrance of Vigo Bay, we 
hoisted out the motor-boat and 
towed the schooner against a head 
tide until late that evening we came 
to anchor well up in Vigo Bay. The 
next morning, clear and fine, we 
sailed across and anchored off Vigo 
town, 462 miles from Brest. 

We remained there two restful 
days. On February 10, with a fine 
fresh easterly, we ran down the 
bay through the British Fleet which 
had come in from target practice, 
and outside Cape Silleiro, hauled 
up and laid SSW along the moun- 
tainous shore. Shortly after noon 
we passed Min River, the boundary 
between Spain and Portugal ; happy 
sailing, with some of the charm of 
exploring a foreign coast. That 
night, logging six to eight knots, 
we saw the dock lights of Oporto 
fade astern, and passed Barra Nova 
Light. Early in the morning the 
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wind freshened so that we reduced 
sail. By this time we were deter- 
mined upon comfort at the expense 
of speed. Soon after noon we 
passed between Peniche Point and 
Burling Island, and holding a fine 
quartering breeze ran down that 
picturesque coast towards Cape 
Roca, the westernmost point of 
Europe. Alas, just as we got off 
Lisbon and could see the lights of 
that city, of which we had heard 
so much, and which we longed to 
visit, darkness came, and with a 
head tide and wind over the bar at 
the mouth of the Tagus, we could 
not venture to stand in to port. So 
regretfully we set a course for Cape 
St. Vincent, and throughout a 
rough, although not especially 
windy, night held south under short 
sail. Just before daylight, we 
picked up Cape St. Vincent Light 
from the masthead. 

The weather now began to change 
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and we spent an uncomfortable 
day, especially after passing the 
cape at noon, with sudden and in- 
termittent breezes, showers, and a 
confused tide-rip sort of sea. Our 
general course was southeasterly 
now, but the winds were east- 
northeasterly and variable, and we 
next spent two lazy, pleasant days 
without making much headway. 
The log notes: “Wonderful chow 
today, see opposite.” (B.—eggs 
and tea; D.—pea soup, lobsters in 
cream sauce, fresh peas, potatoes 
risolees; S.—rice creole, French 
pancakes.) We edged along until 
finally in the forenoon of February 
15, we ran into Cadiz Bay and beat 
to an anchorage off Portales Castle, 
three miles above the city, just as a 
gale of wind from the SE com- 
menced with winter suddeness. 

For ten days the Berry swung to 
an anchor while the wind blew a 
dead muzzler, or didn’t blow at all. 
Three of us took the omnibus 60 
miles to Algeciras and return and 
secured our accumulated mails at 
the Consulate in Gibraltar. Cadiz 
was not so stupid either—we saw 
some fine dancing; there was a very 
pleasant sidewalk café opposite the 
Hotel de France and the city itself, 
an old military-naval fortress, is 
unspoiled, and interesting to us as 
an old stamping-ground of one 
“Chris Columbo,” a cruiser noted 
in song. Such uniforms I never 
saw outside a musical comedy. 
Peters had a prodigious time with 
the Captain of the Port, getting the 
various health manifests required 
in order, but the Port Doctor, who, 
it turned out, had been raised in 
New Orleans, helped him out. 

Finally, one afternoon, the breeze 
came northwest, and that evening 
we passed out by Cadiz Light and 


The captain and mate setting up the main rigging at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 











headed south for the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Early next morning 
Cape Trafalgar was abeam, and 


the wind, following its usual cus- - 


tom, came ahead, drawing right out 
of the Straits. Close-hauled, we 
lay across and tacked under Cape 
Spartel on the African shore. Then 
we beat to windward until we were 
able to make the anchorage in Tan- 
gier Roads. We expected, or rather 
hoped, to proceed the next day; but 
instead, an easterly gale came snort- 
ing out of the Mediterranean, and 
with few variations or lapses per- 
sisted for ten days. There is no 
harbor at Tangier. Vessels lie over 
indifferent holding ground and roll. 
There is a tiny masonry mole and 
an iron boat-landing, but a bar just 
outside them breaks in heavy 
weather. During two days of our 
stay the port was officially closed 
owing to the danger of landing; 
and in anything but very moderate 
weather, it is advisable to land only 
in the native boats which are 
manned by vociferous Moors who 
are accustomed to the passage over 
the bar. The year before our visit 
several sailors of our Navy were 
drowned attempting to land in one 
of their own boats. 

Our stay in Tangier, forced as it 
was by continuous head winds, was 
the most interesting visit of the voy- 
age. To all but the Commander, 
Africa was a novelty, and here was 
not only Africa, but the Orient as 
well; and since Tangier is a sort 
of international city where every 
power is jealous of every other and 
all “pass the buck,” it is an inter- 
esting application of the League of 
Nations idea. The French mili- 
tary, velvet-gloved, control Morocco 
and have a garrison just outside the 
city; the Dons, furiously jealous of 
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Drying out the squaresail of the Berry at Gibraltar. 


the French, have the garrisoning of 
Tangier; the Moors have some sol- 
diers who deal only with their own 
people, except a small contingent 
who are loaned to the United States, 
so to speak, as a legation guard: 
the British, as well as the others, 
have their own post office, and, 
typically, maintain also the most at- 
tractive legation there and a church. 
The city is full of Riffans whose 
friends and acquaintances outside 
are continually at war with the 
would-be conquering Spaniards, and 
any sunny day we could see the 
heliograph on the bare hill in the 
hinterland transmitting messages 
from the Spanish outposts. 

The Berry rolled so fearfully at 
anchor that leaving two on board 
in twenty-four hour spells, the 
other four of us stayed at the hotel. 
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Running under squaresail and foresail on the passage from Gibraltar to Madeira. 


We wandered about with or with- 
out a guide who attached himself 
to us. It was very amusing. Some- 
how or other we made the acquaint- 
ance of a Riffian gentleman of 
means who desired greatly to see 
the vessel, and eventually, in com- 
pany with a young Frenchman, 
croupier at the French kursal, vis- 
ited the ship, where both of them 
were immediately violently seasick. 
Thanks to my indiscreet airing of 
my unfavorable opinion of the 
Spanish army, it eventually came 
out that our Riffian friend wished 
us to run a little load of arms and 
ammunition in to Raisuli. We de- 
clined with thanks. Filibustering 
with the Moors is an unhealthy 
pastime. It was uneasy enough 
just lying at anchor. The schooner 
rolled and plunged so that it was 
almost impossible to stay in a bunk, 
which was never the case at sea. 
One morning about 1 o’clock we 
heard an extraordinary bubbling 
noise to windward. It was black 
as pitch and blowing right out end- 
wise. Peering into that rush of 
warm wind we could make out an 
indefinable mass coming down upon 
us. Well, Peters and Erik, who 
had spent a sleepless night before 
being relieved by us, had, in prepa- 
ration for just such a contingency, 
double-reefed the mainsail and 
buoyed the cable in readiness to 
slip it and make sail. For a few 
minutes it looked as if we should 
have to get out. We made out 
what was coming to be a small 
steamer which, having come to an- 
chor just at dusk to windward of 
the fleet which lay wind-bound 
there in Tangier Bay, had dragged 
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down, fouled a__ three-masted 
schooner, and the two of them, 
without a light showing, were driv- 
ing to leeward, broadside to. Luck- 
ily, we could see after awhile that 
they were going clear. As they 
came nearly abreast of us, the 
steamer, which by this time had 
blown half the water in its boilers 
out through its whistle, got up suf- 
ficient steam to back away from the 
schooner. The latter’s anchor 
caught and held; the steamer, its 
screw half out of water churning 
desperately, went astern, slipped to 
leeward of the other vessel, went 
ahead, and just clearing the reef, 
put to sea and vanished into the 
night. By this time the whole fleet 
was awake. An American freighter 
got his searchlight working and 
looked us all over before finding 
the three-master; then the little 
Spanish gunboat got busy, and the 
crew of our unfortunate neighbor 
had the satisfaction of being in the 
limelight for the rest of the night. 

Though there wasn’t much mo- 
notony to our stay in Tangier, we 
were heartily glad when on March 
6 a light southwest breeze encour- 
aged us to get under way. It was 
a beautiful day and while the wind 
came around to its usual ESE di- 
rection, it remained moderate, and 
we beat up the straits easily, aided 
by the easterly current. At 9.30, 
off Gibraltar Bay, we lay becalmed ; 
and after dark a tiny British steam 
tug officiously came alongside and 
offered to tow us in—for a con- 
sideration. We declined and put- 
ting over the yawl boat, started the 
faithful Hartford. The Rock 
twinkled; in that mysterious way 
the lights on the warships inside 
the breakwater approached each 
other, merged, separated, blinked 
out, others uncovered. We skirted 
the breakwater, surprised of a sud- 
den to find ourselves so close to it, 
passed the end of the mole and en- 
tered a maze of riding lights on 
coal hulks, schooners, big and little, 
steamers and small craft of all de- 
scriptions that lay in the commer- 
cial anchorage. We found a good 
enough berth and at 8.15 dropped 
the hook; the second lap, as we 
termed it, of our voyage completed ; 
1,426 miles from Southampton 
which we had left seventy-three 
days before. 

We sailed from Gibraltar, March 
16. The intervening nine days 
were enjoyed immensely, thanks to 
Mr. Sprague, the Consul, and the 
Vice-Consul, to several captains of 
American vessels, and to the kind- 
ness of the King’s harbor-master, 
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who allotted us a fine berth in the 
dockyard harbor. 

We said good-by here to the Com- 
mander and to Forbes, neither of 
whom could sail to the westward 
with us. This left us with only 
four in the crew. We had given 
up the idea of voyaging in the 
Mediterranean. For one thing, the 
approaching season was likely to 
bring head winds, and we were 
heartily sick of them. And, to tell 
the truth, we were homesick for 
Maine and New England. We 
cabled in vain to get someone to 
join us, and while waiting for a 
reply, laid in provisions and water 
and other necessities, and set up 
and tarred down the standing rig- 
ging. The square-sail and yard, 
carried on deck since leaving Bos- 
ton, we had thought seriously sev- 
eral times of throwing overboard, 
but that seemed too much like con- 
demning it without a fair trial; so 
we had left it on deck, to be tripped 
over and sworn at. Here in Gib- 
raltar we hoisted and dried it out. 

After one false start (when the 
Shipping Board steamer Anthracite 
Bridge was supposed to tow us 
through the Straits, but anchored 
herself in the Roads instead, due 
to the customary minor defects in 
the engine-room) we at last set 
foresail and ran out between the 
breakwaters on Wednesday, March 
16. The bay was full of small 
whirlwinds caused by heavy squalls 
and vortices under the rock, and 
for that reason we did not dare set 
the mainsail. Finally, still under 
foresail alone, we worked out of 
the bay, and, clear of Europa Point, 
a strong easterly wind picked us up. 
We hoisted the square-sail and it 
bellied out like a window shade. 
It was a gorgeous day; the crested 
seas racing behind us sparkled in 
contrast to the banks of clouds over 
the tawny mountains of the Euro- 
pean and African shores. Two 
steamers, their bridges vivid 
splashes of white in the sunlight, 
were standing along the northern 
coast. At 3.15 P. M. we took our 
departure, Cape Spartel bearing S 
by W, five miles. The wind and 
sea were increasing and the Berry 
gathered up her skirts and ran. 


Late that afternoon the faint blue 
coast of Africa dropped over the 
brim. We could see it—and ten 
minutes later it had disappeared. 
There is a somewhat wistful feeling 
in saying good-by to a continent, 
but the exhilaration of that sailing 
soon overcame it. We made Ma- 
deira, 626 miles distant, in three 
days and nineteen hours. The stops 


were never off the mainsail the 
whole of the passage. When the 
wind came a little more on the 


‘quarter, we added trysail and jib 


to squaresail and foresail, whicli 
gave her more speed and served to 
steady her as well. It was rough, 
but warm and not uncomfortable. 
Erik cooked and took his first les- 
sons at the wheel; Peters, Brooks, 
and I stood watches of three hours 
on, six off. It was easy work, with 
a fresh-to-strong and only occa- 
sionally moderate wind aft; the 
schooner hardly needed any steer- 
ing, but swept along as if pulled— 
she was headed home. 

“Saturday, March 19, 9 to 12 
(midnight) watch; wind moderate 
entire watch, with occasional spells 
of good breeze. At 10.35 saw 
Porto Santo Light (Cima Island) 
bearing about NW34W. The rest 
of the island invisible and the light 
very faint. At 11 light bore NW 
and, steering west, brought it to 
bear N at 11.45, log corrected for 
over registry by 9 per cent. factor, 
giving distance run between bear- 
ings as five miles. Plotted new po- 
sition and changed course to W by 
S34S, or as near it as vessel would 
sail without jibing trysail.” That 
was our Madeira landfall as de- 
scribed prosaically in the log-book. 

The next morning at about 7 
o'clock we anchored in Funchal 
Bay. It is the pleasantest spot we 
saw in the North Atlantic, and, 
thanks largely to the kindness of 
Consul Jenkins, we spent there five 
extremely enjoyable days. But we 
had decided to put in to Las Palmas 
in the Canaries where there is a 
marine railway, there to clean the 
schooner’s copper-sheathing and to 
paint, so on March 25 we weighed 
anchor at 8 A. M. and, after drift- 
ing about becalmed until noon, 
picked up the notheast trades and 
Madeira faded hazily astern. That 
night we set topsail and main top- 
mast staysail, which had not been 
used more than six hours since Sep- 
tember, and sailed exuberantly un- 
der the full moon. The next after- 
noon, holding splendid sailing con- 
ditions, we passed close to Salvage 
Island, a barren, desert, mesa- 
shaped rock. That night it breezed 
up, clouded over, and the sea made. 


Before daylight we sighted Isleta 
Light dead ahead, and apparently 
fairly close, and we hurriedly took 
i! the squaresail so as to bring the 
wind farther forward and gain an 
offing. We were deceived by the 
great altitude of the light; it was 
still distant, and not before 7.30 

(Continued on page 347) 
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A bunch of Class B boats in the Northwestern Ice Yachting Association Regatta at Lake Geneva. They are very popular because they 


The Northwestern lce Yachting Association Regatta 


OUGH weather conditions and 

“hard going” featured the ice 
yacht regattas at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin. Invitations were issued by 
the hospitable Lake Geneva Club 
for a regatta, to be held February 
22-25, and the Pewaukee and Madi- 
son skippers, who had been sailing 
at Lake Monona a week previous, 
were the first on the ground, hav- 
ing trailed their boats Lake Geneva- 
ward immediately following the 
Madison races: 


The invitation races began offi- 
cially on February 23rd. For these 
races the ice was hard and the wind 
strong. There was, however, con- 
siderable snow and drifts 24 inches 
high. Some of these drifts so re- 
sembled hammocks supported by 
bases consisting of snow and ice, 
that the sailors actually referred to 


them as “the hammocks.” These 
greatly interfered with obtaining 


.the best results or high speed and 
caused many broken runner planks 
or fittings. 

As the final scores indicate, 
Dorla of Pewaukee, skippered by 
Henry A. Meyer, made the best 
showing in class A, with three firsts 
and one second. 

Baby Betts, also a Pewaukee en- 
try, won all the races in Class B. 


She was skippered by the veteran 
Arnold Meyer. 


Class “Al,” consisting of the 
older boats, of more than 350 
Square foot of sail area, developed 
considerable interest, in that Miss 
Wisconsin and Miss Geneva ran 
very close in several races. Miss 
Wisconsin’s greater amount of sail 
seems to account for her victory in 
this class. 


By H. BIERSACH 


It was originally planned to have 
the Northwestern Regatta immedi- 
ately follow the Lake Geneva invi- 
tation. This, however, proved im- 
possible because of the freakish 
weather conditions and the impossi- 
bility of getting the Oshkosh boats 
to Lake Geneva. Racing was, how- 
ever, resumed on February 27. 
‘This time heavy winds and soft ice 
were the conditions. 

In Class “A” Blue Bill took first 
prize, with three firsts and one sec- 
ond. She is a long, narrow boat, 
brand new, and is owned and skip- 
pered by John Buckstaff of Osh- 
kosh. 

Dorla of Pewaukee sometimes 
looked like a winner in this class, 
but a break-down and a couple of 
technical fouls barred her chances 





of making good. Shadow of Pe- 
waukee and Canvas Back of Osh- 
kosh showed up well, but suffered 
from the strenuous conditions. 
Particular interest centered 
around the little Class “B,” 250- 
square-footers. Andy of Pewaukee 
Lake, owned by Henry Powelk and 
skippered by Starke Meyer, turned 
up the champion. Baby Betts took 
the first race in this class but, un- 
fortunately, while lining up for the 
second race, a_ pleasure sailor 
swooped down on her with a big, 
heavy boat and smashed her back 
bone into kindling wood. But for 
this it would have been an interest- 
ing series between Andy and Baby 
Betts. With the latter out of it, 
Andy took the remaining three 


straight. 
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C. J. Meyer and Clarence Thiele, of the Northwestern Ice Yachting Association, rigging up 
Indian for a race. 
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Two Class A boats, Dorla (left) and Shadow (right). 
going 


In the larger Class “Al” boats, 
Miss Wisconsin, former Madison 
champion and sailed by Flom, 
copped first honors. 

The trend of the boats now seems 
to be towards the light Hudson 
River type. Due to the showing of 
Andy in Class “B,” sentiment seems 
to be running to this size boat. It 
is just large enough for one man to 
handle, is less expensive, and, what 
is most surprising, under average 
conditions makes just as good speed 
as the larger boats. Andy, in fact, 
produced the fastest time of the re- 
gatta, an item of considerable sur- 
prise to those who had always fig- 
ured that the speed was about di- 
rectly proportional to the amount of 
sail. 

The town of Lake Geneva was 
made comfortable for the sailors 
during their stay, and with the 
evening entertainment that was fur- 
nished all of the visitors are enthu- 
siastic over the enjoyment to be had 
at an ice boat regatta. 

The 1924 races of the North- 
western Ice Yachting Association 
will be held at Lake La Belle, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., next February, 
the definite date to be announced 
later. Lake La Belle, by the way, 
has shown considerable interest in 
ice yachting and sent two entries to 
Lake Geneva this year. This lake is 
the old haunt of Douglas and Camp 
Van Dyke, both well-known yachts- 
men and iceboat sailors. 

The officers of the Northwestern 
Ice Yachting Association for the en- 
suing year are: E. C. Waller, Jr., 
Lake Geneva, Wis., commodore; 
Carl Marquardt, Oshkosh, secre- 
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The snow on the ice makes the 


heavy. 


tary and treasurer, and Perry Fess, 
Madison, vice-commodore. Any- 
one interested in ice yachting and 
desiring to get more information 
concerning the sport, is invited to 
write any of these gentlemen, who 
will gladly respond to such commu- 
nications. 

The clubs now represented in the 
Northwestern Ice Yachting Asso- 
ciation are: Oshkosh Ice Yacht 
Club, Oshkosh; Geneva Lake Ice 
Club, Lake Geneva; Pewaukee 
Yacht Club, Pewaukee; La Belle 
Yacht Club, Oconomowoc. By the 
enthusiasm exhibited at this year’s 
regatta, it is expected that the asso- 
ciation will show _ considerable 
growth within the next year and 


that at least three additional clubs 
will become members in time to par- 
ticipate in the 1924 regatta. 





Class C Championship Win- 
ners, Lake Ronkonkoma 
Ice Boat Club 


The winter ice boating season of 
the Lake Ronkonkoma (L. I.) Ice 
lsoat and Yacht Club has been a 
very successful one and the organi- 
zation had twelve solid weeks of 
ice boating which gave exception- 
ally good racing in spite of the fact 
that there was a little more snow 
than usual. The boats raced by the 
club are Class C ice boats with 200 
square feet of sail, and eight new 
boats were added to the fleet during 
the winter. Some six championship 
races were sailed in addition to 
many club races. 

The championship winners were 
as follows: Jris, W. D. Gubner; 
Spark Plug, Jos. Kirk; Radio, Vice- 
Commodore L. C. Heilman; Flap- 
per, Dr. Lucas, and Arrow, Mr. 
Peddish. In addition to these races 
a number of South Bay scooters 
were brought over to the lake and 
sailed during the season. The club 
has some half dozen valuable cups 
which have been put up for compe- 
tition. 

Next season the club members 
expect to have, in addition, about 
ten ice boats in the same class. It 
is also probable that the Shrews- 
bury ice boat crowd will come over 
to the lake for a race while it is 
expected that the Middle Atlantic 
Skating Association will hold its 
races on the lake on February 22nd, 
next. 





Down on Lake Ronkonkoma they had some fine sailing in Class C, 200 square feet, ice boats. 
These are the championship winners—Arrow, Radio, Isis, Flapper. 





















The Clipper Fisherman Columbia 


The Latest Vessel to Be Built with the International Fisherman’s Race in View 
By CAPTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 


OLUMBIA, the latest fishing 

schooner from the board of 
\W. Starling Burgess, and _ build- 
ing at Essex, is a likely looking 
vessel. She was ordered at the in- 
stance of Captain Ben Pine of 
Gloucester, who was the prime fac- 
tor in the Manta Club—the organi- 
zation that owned the _ ill-fated 
schooner Puritan. 

There may, or there may not, be 
significance in names. The fine 
vessel which Captain Pine and his 
friends had built last year at Essex, 
only to be lost, early in her career, 
on the dreaded Sable Island bar, 
was named for a notably lucky 
craft. The America’s Cup defense 
sloop Puritan was the yacht that 
first brought fame to Mr. Burgess’ 
father. With the designing of that 
peerless sloop Edward Burgess be- 
came the leader in a grand revival 
of American yacht building. How- 
ever, after a varied and very use- 
ful career, the famous vessel was 
lost, while engaged as a Cape Verde 
packet, if I remember rightly. 

Columbia also is a name that has 
gathered much fame in yacht rac- 
ing annals. The first time we had 
occasion to defend “The Cup” it 
was the schooner Columbia that 
carried off first honors. Then, 
many years later, we had the good, 
reliable sloop Columbia that pulled 
off the trick in more than one con- 
test. 

The Columbia Associates, as the 
new club is called, is headed by 
Captain Pine as president, Kenneth 
Ferguson treasurer and Henry F. 
Brown clerk. The board of direc- 
tors, who will look after the activi- 
ties of the new “flying fisherman” 
is composed of: Benjamin Pine, 
Kenneth Ferguson, Henry F. 
Brown, George Roberts, Loring 
Nauss, Alexander McDonald, 
Marion Cooney, Patrick O’Brien 
and George Fuller. 

It is the present plan of the own- 
ers to send the new vessel on a salt 
trip; it is not their intention to take 
part in the 300th Anniversary Race, 
off Gloucester, next August. How- 
ever, if all goes well, this smart 
“stepper” will be at the starting line 
of the elimination races in October, 
when a schooner will be selected to 
g0 to Nova Scotia and attempt to 
‘lift” the cup that has twice been 
successfully defended by the 
schooner Bluenose. 

How in the world those ship car- 
penters of Essex worked through 


the terribly cold winter is hard to 
imagine. But they did and Colum- 
bia is a truly wonderful example of 
the shipwright’s craft. She is a 
splendid job, and her veteran 
builder, Arthur D. Story, who has 
turned out hundreds of vessels, 
never turned one out that was finer. 

At first glance, one would take 
the Columbia to be a replica of her 
predecessor, Puritan. The straight- 
away portion of the new vessel’s 
keel, however, is longer at the for- 
ward end. This causes the profile 
curve to pass outside Puritan’s, 
from the “elbow” to the load water 


quite so much depth of keel as is 
usual in these modern, large fish- 
ing schooners, the reason being 
that the rabbet line, in profile, along 
the keel, is very rounding. This 
line also crosses the after dead- 
wood in a long easy sweep. The 
run is very clean and hollow. 
With an oak keel sided 12 inches, 
a frame of the same material 7” x 
9” tapering to 6” x 6” and with a 
couple of feet of depth to the keel- 
son, there is a splendid back-bone 
on which to place the planking. 
Irom the keel up about eight 
planks are of oak with, here and 





The new fishing schooner Columbia building at Essex as a contender in the International 


Fisherman's Race. 


line. From there up to the stem 
head it passes inside the curve of 
the older vessel, for the new craft 
has a shorter forward overhang. 

When laid on top of the lines of 
Puritan the tracing of Columbia 
showed that she narrows in more, 
forward and aft—is more peaked at 
the ends than was the older vessel. 
Forward, where the Puritan had V 
cross sections, with much flare, the 
new craft is more U shaped. This 
feature does not lose itself in the 
entire top-sides. By it there is 
caused a slight but pleasing roll in, 
or “tumble home,” along the middle 
body. 

The body plans of both vessels 
are very similar and both show 
about the same slackness, or ab- 
sence of bilge. The new vessel, 
however, has less “S-ing” than 
either Mayflower or Puritan, which 
makes her measure a greater dis- 
tance across, down near the gar- 
boards and broad strakes, in the 
middle body. In theory it should 
give a larger space in which to stow 
ballast, low down, and, of course, 
it lessens wetted surface and in- 
creases displacement. 

The new vessel does not show 


She was designed by W. Starling Burgess. 


there, in the run, a hard pine, or 
oak gore piece. The top-side planks 
are narrow down to the line of flo- 
tation where they quickly widen. 
The thickness of this outer skin is 
234 inches. 

The principal dimensions of Co- 
lumbia are: Length over all, 135’; 
length at water line, 103’ to 105’; 
beam, 25’, and draft, 14° 9”. The 
mainsail is 75’ on foot, and 45’ 8” 
on the head. The foresail is 32’ 
on the foot and 31’ 6” on the head. 
The mainsail has 4,110 square feet 
of canvas, the foresail, 1,529 square 
feet, the jumbo 756 and the jib 833. 

But I have not changed my views 
about fishing schooners since a year 
ago. I believe the new vessel will 
be very speedy in light weather. I 
cannot see, though, how vessels so 
slack of bilge as Puritan and Co- 
lumbia can stand any chance when 
sheets are hauled anywhere near in, 
in a heavy blow. 

Columbia is the most whittled 
away critter that has ever slipped 
down the ways at Essex. Pretty? 
Yes. But how, in the nation that 
Cap’n Snellen mentions, is she go- 
ing to stand up and take her medi- 
cine when it blows out loud? 
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All Ready for the Bermuda Race 


NLY a month remains before 

the start of the big ocean race 
to Bermuda, and thirty days after 
this issue of YACHTING is in the 
hands of our readers the boats will 
be starting from New London on 
the long 662-mile race. 

Never before have so many en- 
tries been received for an ocean 
race, and all of the boats entered 
are being prepared for the event. 
The only doubtful ones are the new 
boats being built, and which for 
some reason or other, may not be 
ready in time. 

Thirty days is not too much time 
to put the finishing touches on the 
boats and to get them tried out and 
enable the crews to become familiar 
with their duties and with the ves- 
sel on which they are to sail. The 
committee has just heard from Ber- 
muda that a boat from the Islands 
will be entered and will reach New 
London in time to start in the 
event. 

Two other boats have been en- 
tered since the list announced last 
month. These are the Sea Gull, a 
37-foot over all auxiliary ketch, 
owned by Dr. L. Nietsch, of New 
3edford, and the Fenella, a 69-foot 
over all schooner, owned by Frank 
P. Humphries, from New York. 
This makes twenty-nine entries re- 
ceived to date and there are several 
other yacht owners who are making 
their plans to go but who have not 
yet entered. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an arti- 
cle on the proper course to Ber- 
muda, giving some information re- 
garding the Gulf Stream and the 
counter current the other side of it, 
of which but little is known and 
which may play an important factor 
in the race. Navigators will do well 
to study current conditions between 
here and Bermuda and make proper 
allowances for them. In June one 
should expect the best weather of 
the whole year in making the trip. 
Gales are very infrequent at that 
season and the chances are that the 
winds will be from S. W. to S. if 
one can count on average condi- 
tions. 

Wireless Equipment 

Wireless ‘receiving equipment on 
yachts going to Bermuda should 
prove of great benefit to those 
yachts which carry a receiving set 
and it is likely that many of them 
will be so equipped before they 
leave for Bermuda. The use of a 
receiving set will mean that the 
navigator can get the “tick” from 
Washington at noon every day in 
order to check up on his chronome- 
ter, and with a good receiving set a 
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chronometer might even be dis- 
pensed with, although we would not 
advise going without one in case 
anything should happen and_ the 
noon tick should be missed on any 
day. They will also get weather 
reports and keep in touch with the 
news that is broadcasted every day, 
and can get messages from friends 
and relatives. 

Durham & Company, of Philadel- 
phia, have offered the use of their 
broadcasting service free to those 
who are going in the Bermuda Race 
and will accept messages for the 
racing yachts every day at their 
Philadelphia office, 1936 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It would be a fine thing if one or 





Commodore Aemilius Jarvis of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Y. C. His schooner Haswell has just 
been sold to go in the Honolulu Race and the 
commodore is looking for. another boat for the 
Bermuda event. 


more boats going were equipped 
with a sending set, so that they 
could report their position and the 
progress of the race, day by day, to 
the United States, so that the com- 
mittee and those ashore could keep 
some line on the boats. A sending 
set could be carried by a number of 
the larger boats that have a suffi- 
ciently large generating set to keep 
their batteries stored and have suffi- 
ciently large battery equipment. If 
any owners desire to equip their 
yachts with a sending set we will 
be glad to have them take the mat- 
ter up with YACHTING. We can 
put them in touch with sets that can 
be installed for a_ reasonable 
amount. In fact, sending sets can 
be rented for the trip. 

The carrying of such a set would, 
however, entail the carrying of a 
special radio operator, while the re- 


ceiving sets do not need anythiug 
more than the ordinary receivers 
which are put out by a number of 
companies. 

Another thing that the committce 
advises is the carrying of proper 
small boat equipment. The dory is 
the best type of boat for the pur- 
pose, as they are cheap to buy, are 
seaworthy, can be easily launched 
and have good carrying. capacity. 
Dories can be purchaser for from 
$38 up, and YACHTING will be glad 
to put any of the contestants in 
touch with a number of reliable 
firms from whom these boats can be 
purchased. Do not wait until the 
last minute to get this equipment, 
but take steps to get it aboard at 
once. 

Boats must report to the Ber- 
muda Race Committee at New Lon- 
don at least twenty-four hours be- 
fore the start so as to give the com- 
mittee plenty of time for proper 
inspection and ensealment of en- 


gines. The committee will be 
aboard the New Rochelle Yacht 


Club Committee boat at New Lon- 
don from Sunday up to the start of 
the race, Tuesday morning. 

Arrangements are aiso being 
made for a steamer to accompany 
the racers from New London to 
Montauk so that all those desiring, 
can follow the boats the first 
twenty-five miles or so. 

The Furness-Bermuda Line will 
put on a special steamer to Ler- 
muda starting Wednesday, the day 
after the start of the race, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of persons 
book passage to warrant a special 
steamer. This steamer will go 
over practically the same course as 
the racers take after the first day, 
and will arrive in time to see the 
finish of the race and to take part 
in the entertainment at Bermuda. 

Leaving New London at 10 A. 
M., the boats should be pretty well 
on their way by the first: night and 
they ought to be across the East 
and West bound _ trans-Atlantic 
steamer lane before dark the first 
night. The Gulf Stream current 
runs within about 125 miles of 
Montauk and the boats should be 
on the edge of the Stream early the 
following morning if there is any 
wind. 

Here’s hoping that every entry 
will be at the line in plenty of time 
to get all the last details attended 
to before the starting gun goes and 
to be present at the dinner to the 
crews at New London on Monday 
night before the race. 

May they have fair winds, a fast 
passage and may the best boat win! 
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Ellida, a 62-foot over all and owned by Dr. Austin 
Riggs, is expected to be in the race, sailed by John 
Alden. 














vanderer, owned by David Henwood of 
Poston, is the smallest boat in the race. She 7 
8 feet over all. A new rig with fitted top- = 
s will be carried in the race. 
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Chaos, a flush deck yawl, 43 feet long, en- 
tered by J. S. Ball and others. 


ie 


Damaris, owned by David H. Aavitne 
Some of the entries in the Bermuda Race. 
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Whirlwind, an express cruiser, which made a fast run north from Miami recently. 


The Month in Yachting 


Whirlwind Beats Shadow F 


Down in Florida, where express 
cruiser racing has become quite a 
sport among those who have the 
leisure to spend the Winter where 
the sun shines on both sides of the 
fence all the time, there is always 
a lot of rivalry as to who has the 
fastest boat and can give the others 
his wake. One of the new boats 
down there this Winter was the 
Whirlwind, owned by Julius 
Fleischmann, and built last year by 
the Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Morris Heights, from 
their own design. On the run north 
last month the Whirlwind and the 
Shadow F,, had quite a brush on the 
way from Miami to Jacksonville 
which resulted in favor of the 
former. 

The Whirlwind had left Miami 
almost a day later than the Shadow, 
but she overtook her bigger rival 
in less than 30 hours and shook the 
spray of the Indian River at the 
prow of the Shadow and raced 
away from the black gold-arrowed 
cruiser and on up north, arriving 
at Charleston, S. C., April 3rd, at 
8 A. M. 

Capt. Ben Franklin Smith of the 
Whirlwind looked after the Shadow 
as she started from Walking’s slip 
for a northern run with Mr. Moore, 
her new owner aboard. He said 
something about “See you at Jack- 
sonville” or something like that as 
the Shadow went out into the bay, 
and the crew waved a good-bye. 

Then Captain Ben went below 
and looked at the two 600 h.p. 
Speedway engines of the Whirl- 
wind and made a test or two. He 
was leaving the following morning 
in the wake of the Shadow and he 
had determined to beat her into 
Jacksonville. 

Thomas W. Walkling was aboard 
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the Whirlwind when she started 
Saturday morning and he shared 
the interests and excitement of a 
fast trip. He says: 


“We left the slip at 5:30 o’clock _ 


Saturday morning. We were out- 
side when the sun came up, cool 
and distinct and in unforgetable 
glory. We were off Palm Beach at 
8:40 and made Fort Pierce at high 
noon. The run had been perfect. 
The engine had not been stopped 
since we left the slip until we took 
on gas at Fort Pierce. 

“The afternoon run up the In- 
dian River was wonderful. I have 
never taken so delightful a short 
trip. We clipped off the miles 
quickly. The Whirlwind was doing 
so well Capt. Smith was wonder- 
fully pleased and thought we might 
see the Shadow at St. Augustine. 
But it was Easter morning, a little 
north of Ormond that we over- 
hauled her, came abreast, saluted 
and passed on. We did not see her 
again until we reached Jacksonville.” 


New Officers for the A.P.B.A. 


Commodore Fred R. Still, of 
New York City, president of the 
American Power Boat Associa- 
tion, announced elections by the 
council of two officers to fill va- 
cancies. Ira W. Hand, secretary 
of the National Association of En- 
gine and Boat Manufacturers, has 
been elected treasurer to fill the 
unexpired term of Arthur J. Utz, 
resigned; Commodore Harry A. 
Parsons, of the Cleveland Yacht 
Club, has been selected as meas- 
urer, to fill the unexpired term of 
President Still, measurer for 
three years. M. S. Cornell, Jr, 
commodore of the Middletown 
(Conn.) Yacht Club, has been se- 
lected as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. 





Connecticut River Regatta in 
June 


The final plans announced by 
Commodore Cornell of the Middle- 


The Ingomar, a new 6-meter yacht, owned by Henry B. Plant, and designed by Fred Hoyt 
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town Yacht Club for the spring 
regatta of that club give promise of 
making it the most interesting motor 
boat regatta of this season in the 
East. 

The important event will be the 
100-mile race for express cruisers, 
under A.P.B.A. rating, for the 
trophy donated by the National 
Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, and the title of Ex- 
press Cruiser Champion of Amer- 
ica. This event will be run in two 
legs. The first on June 30th, from 
the club house at Middletown, down 
the Connecticut River to Long 
Island Sound, finishing at Stoning- 
ton Harbor. The contestants and 
following fleet will lie over that 
night, Saturday, at Watch Hill, 
holding a cruise next day to Block 
Island. On Monday the final leg 
will be run from Block Island up 
the Sound, to a finish off the 
Sachem’s Head Yacht Club. 

The run of the first day will be 
in conjunction with the first leg of 
the race for the Express Cruiser 
Championship of the Connecticut 
River, thus giving the entries for 
the National trophy a chance to 
compete also in the local one. 





American Yachtsmen Invited 
to Participate in the Swed- 
ish International Regatta 


In connection with the Jubilee 
Exhibition, which the city of Goth- 
enburg, Sweden, is holding this 
Summer, is a sailing regatta which 
will be one of the principal features 
of the event. The Swedish yachts- 
men have issued an invitation to all 
American yacht owners to partici- 
pate in this event and have asked 
American yachtsmen to be their 
guests at Gothenburg during the 
regatta and the celebration con- 
nected therewith. 

The yacht races will take place 
between July 11th and 16th and 
will include all of the regular classes 


— 





Sarg, 


Ohio, owned by E. W. Scripps, has just completed a long voyage across the Pacific by way of Honolulu, in the excellent time of 22 days. 


She is powered with two 350 H.P. Diesels. 
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Ohio Completes Long Pacific Voyage 


HE new Diesel motor yacht 
Ohio, owned by E. W. Scripps 
and built last year by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company from designs by Messrs. 
Cox & Stevens, has recently com- 
pleted a long trans-Pacific voyage in 
remarkably good time for a vessel 
of her moderate size and power. 
The Ohio left San Diego, Cal., on 
March 8th and arrived at Honolulu 
on March 18th after a pleasant and 
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Launching of Ingomar and Hawk, the two 
new 6-meter yachts of the year, from Nevin’s 


Yard, on April 28th. 






successful voyage. She sailed from 
Honolulu on March 26th and ar- 
rived at Yokohama on April 7th. 
This makes her total “steaming” 
time approximately 22 days for a 
passage of about 5,630 mules. 

The Ohio is 172 feet in length, 
has a beam of 26 feet, a draft of 11 
feet, and is equipped with two 350 
h.p. Winton engines. It marks a 
distinct advance in the reliability of 
internal combustion machinery, and 
in strength and seaworthiness of 
construction, when a vessel of these 
relatively small dimensions can suc- 
cessfully, and with comfort to those 
on board, undertake so long a voy- 
age. 


Launching of the New Six- 
Meter Yachts 


The only two new 6-meter yachts 
to be built this year were launched 
together from the yard of their 
builder, Henry B. Nevins, City 
Island, on April 28th. One of 
these, the Jngomar, is from designs 
by Fred Hoyt. She is owned by 
Henry B. Plant, who sailed Clytie 
in last year’s International Race. 
The other is for Commodore W. A. 
W. Stewart. She is named Hawk 
and was designed by Henry J. 
Gielow. 

soth are exceedingly likely look- 
ing boats and should be fast. Jngo- 
mar is like a refined Clytie, while 
Hawk resembles Lea, last year’s 
winner, in many ways, though she 
is not as extreme a departure from 
the conventional as was the latter 
boat. 

They have already been tried out 
under sail against Lea. They both 
showed speed against the older 
boat, but in the first meeting did not 
seem to have anything on last year’s 
winner, though this, of course, was 
to be expected in their first trial 
under sail. 
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Three Schooners: Yacht, Fisherman and Semi-Fisherman 
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Profile and accommodation plan of small schooner yacht, designed by R. M. Haddock, on yacht lines. 


A 35-foot Waterline Auxili- 
ary Schooner of Yacht Type 

The popularity of the schooner 
rig for small cruising yachts seems 
to be growing fast at the present 
time, owing to its general handiness 
due to the cutting of the sail plan 
into smaller units which allows of 
lighter spars and rigging, while it is 
at the same time a good drawing 
rig. The sail area of this boat has 
been kept very moderate, being the 
same as found on the so-called fish- 
erman type, with which she com- 
pares favorably as to accommoda- 
tions below deck. Due to her easier 
form with moderate but sharp over- 
hangs she will be much faster either 


under sail or power and, to my 
mind, a better sea boat under all 
conditions except when riding out a 
storm in a well protected harbor 
where the honors would seem to be 
about even. Her appearance, also, 
is that of a yacht to which the 
owner can point with pride without 
making any excuses, and the 
chances of his being hailed and 
asked the priceof clams is remote. 

The boat can be strongly built 
and plainly finished and still have 
beauty of form, which is a true 
measure of a boat. The accommo- 
dations shown are for a party of 
five and one paid hand, which 
would seem to be very ample for a 
boat of this size. The double state- 
room aft makes for additional pri- 
vacy and the main saloon is excep- 








Sail plan of Haddock's small auxiliary schooner. 


tionally large. A 12 H.P. motor 
gives sufficient speed—6 to 7 miles 
in calm weather and is entirely out 
of the owner’s quarters. 

Her general dimensions are: 
overall 49’ 6”, 1. w. 1. 35’, beam, ex- 
treme, 11’ 10”, draft 7’. This latter 
dimension is enough to make the 
boat a good windward performer in 
a seaway, a point of sailing on 
which the full bodied shoaler draft 
craft are often woefully deficient. 

Rocer M. Happock. 





A Semi-Fisherman Auxiliary 
Cruising Schooner 


The accompanying plans show a 
42’-6” waterline auxiliary cruising 
schooner, designed by Ralph E. 
Winslow, Atlantic, Mass. She is 
of the “‘yachtified” fisherman type, 
of medium size, but sufficiently 
large to make a comfortable sea 
boat and is suitable for the many 
ocean races now in vogue as well as 
general cruising. She is handsome 
in appearance with good sheer and 
well balanced, moderately short 
overhangs. The design shows suf- 
ficient beam and displacement so 
that she will not sail at an uncom- 
fortable angle of heel and will yet 
be easy on the hull, rig and crew in 
a sea. 

She can be easily kept up by one 
man, although there is room in the 
forecastle for two if the owner de- 
sires, and still she is not so large 
that she could not be handled by 
the owner and his guests if they 
cared for no paid hands. She has 
a flush deck, which adds to the 
strength, seaworthiness, and gives 
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room for handling sails and carry- 


ing small boats on deck. 

The cabin plan is well laid out. 
Forward is a good sized forecastle, 
next a large workable galley with 
plenty of room for everything nec- 
essary for an ocean trip. Then 
comes a large cabin with accommo- 
dations for three in fixed berths 
and two on extention transoms, 
clothes locker, buffet, table, etc. 
Next is a vestibule and companion- 
way to the deck, with storage and 
oilskin lockers on the starboard side 
and a large toilet on the port side. 
Aft is a large double stateroom. A 
water- and gas-tight bulkhead sepa- 
rates the motor room from the liv- 
ing quarters. She will carry a 12 
to 18 H.P. heavy duty motor. 

The cofistruction is to be quite 
heavy and amply strong. Outside 
ballast, 20,000 Ibs., inside ballast 
from trimming, 1,000 Ibs. The di- 
mensions are: Length overail 56’- 
9”; 1. w. 1, 42’-6"; beam, 14’-3”; 
draft, 8’-0”; freeboard, bow 5’-10”; 
treeboard, least, 3’-814”; freeboard, 
stem, 4’-4”, sail area, lower sails, 


1,508 sq. ft. 











Accommodation plan 
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Accommodation plan of 42-foot eaiiliia cruising schooner of semi- inci type, designed by Ralph E. Wins!ow. 


The 


Auxiliary Schooner 
Sword fish 


These plans show a 45-foot aux- 
iliary schooner called the Sword- 
fish, now being completed from de- 
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and inboard profile of small fisherman type schooner, designed by J. Murray Watts. 
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Sail plan of 45-foot over all schooner Swordfish. 


signs by J. Murray Watts, by the 
R. W. Goodfellow Company, New 
London, Conn., for Mr. Ford Mo- 
ran, a member of the Rhode Island 
Yacht Club. Mr. Moran is a suc- 
cessful amateur sword fisherman, 
having for many years pursued this 
sport on the yawl Water Witch. 
Wishing to get a larger craft, he 
commissioned Mr. Watts to design 
a schooner which would be able to 
stay out in any kind of weather, 
and at the same time be easily han- 
dled by himself and family. The 
Swordfish is a schooner something 
on the lines of a Gloucester fisher- 
man, 45’ on deck, 33’ on water-line, 
13’ beam, and with a draft of 6-6”. 
She has a pole-mast rig with double 
headsails, main topsail, and a large 
fisherman staysail. The owner is 














expected to enter her in the Ber- 
muda Race. 
The arrangement is rather un- 


usual but shows the experience of / 


the owner in the actual living / 
conditions on a_ sea-going / 
craft. The galley, which is / 


6’ by 5’ 8”, is located amid- / 
ships, where there is the , 
least amount of motion, and ,/ 





there is about 6’ 2” headroom wu 
der the cabin house. The main 
cabin is aft, and there is a state- 
room forward. 

The motor is a 4-cylinder 24 
H.P. Standard. The engine also 
drives a generator which furnishes 
electric lights throughout the boat. 





A 32-Foot Centerboard Sloop 


There seems to be a good deal 
of competition among the naval 
architects these days to turn out a 
boat that just beats the usage tax 
by being under 32 feet in length 
or under five tons measurement. 
The latest of these plans to come 
to us is from the board of John 
G. Alden of Boston, and show a 
fine little centerboard boat with un- 
usual cabin accommodation for her 
length. She is 31 feet, 10 inches 
long over all; 25 feet, 10 inches on 
the water; 9 feet, 8 inches beam 
and 3 feet draft with a centerboard 
working through the iron keel. 

The sail area is 
574 square feet. 
The boat has 
short ends with a 
nice turn of sheer 
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A little 32-foot centerboarder, designed by John G. Alden, for day sailing and 





short cruises. 
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and a cabin house that does not 
spoil the proportions or looks of the 
boat. There is a large cockpit with 
an engine under the floor, the head 
covered by a hatch. The motive 
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Cabin plan of Alden 32-foot centerboard sloop. 


power is a Lathrop, 5 H.P. single 
cylinder engine. 

There is plenty of room below 
with a wide transom on either side, 
galley, ice box, toilet and good 
storage room forward, and head 
room of slightly over 5 feet. 
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A Small Clipper Stem 
Schooner 
Clipper stems are still somewhat 


in vogue among yachtsmen and 
there is no doubt that they give a 
very pleasing profile and weatherly 
qualities (when properly designed ) 
which makes them appeal to those 
who want boats for outside cruis- 
ing. One of the latest boats of 
this type to be designed is from 
the board of C. D. Mower, N.A., 
for Mr. James M. Podd of Boston. 
These plans are reproduced here- 
with and they show a fine, able, 
full-bodied little vessel very well 
suited for coastwise or off-shore 
cruising. 

The clipper stem was a require- 
ment of Mr. Podd, who wanted a 
vessel on the type of the Friend- 
ship sloop, but refined sufficiently 
to make her a yacht. He desired 
to use the boat “down east.” She 
has moderate draft with a long keel 
and the sections are particularly 
pleasing, the entrance being fairly 
sharp and the overhangs short. 

There are two cabin houses with 
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A small clipper stem schooner, designed by C. D. Mower. 
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the mainmast stepped through the 
deck between them. The owner’s 
requirements were for a vessel with 
two separate cabins with a toilet 
room opening off each, and one that 
could be handled by a small crew. 





Lisse of 52-foot clipper bowed schooner. 















Black Duck. In 
a yawl the main 
changed in any way but a jib- 
headed mizzen was added, and 
a bowsprit 12 feet long outboard. 
The mainsail was also made jib- 


altering her to 


mast was not 





~ SALCON 





The dimensions are: length over 
all, 52 feet, 9 inches; waterline, 42 
feet; beam, 14 feet, 4 inches; draft, 
6 feet, 6 inches; sail area 1,567 
square feet. 





A 64-Foot Express Cruiser 


An express power cruiser 64 feet 
in length that shows some novel 
features and arrangements is one 
designed recently by Ralph H. 
Shepard of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
has sent us the plans. The profile 
is somewhat different from the con- 
ventional express cruiser type. The 
bridge deck is fairly well forward 
and is protected by a raking wind- 
shield, while the house over the en- 
gine room is lower than the one over 
the after cabin. Her beam is 12 
feet, draft 3 feet. The accommoda- 
tion plan shows a stateroom for- 
ward, two connecting staterooms 
which can be thrown into one at the 
forward end of the after cabin, a 
large saloon with a galley opening 
off it aft. The crew berths for- 
ward. She is designed for two 6- 
cylinder Sterling motors, 534” 
634”. She will show a speed from 
20 to 26 miles, depending on the 
amount of power used. 
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A 64-foot express cruiser, designed by R. H. Shepard. 


Changing a New York Forty- 
Footer from a Sloop to a 
Yawl Rig 
A great deal of interest has been 
shown in the-entry of the Memory 
in the Bermuda Race by 


fact that she has been / 
changed from a sloop to 
a yawl rig. This yacht is 


one of the New York aa. 
Forty-Foot one-design Ee" i 
class and she was / / 
formerly named _ the oe 


we 
Bavier, on account of the ah 


headed, the old sail being kept but 
recut. In the sail plan shown here- 


with the new rig is indicated in solid 
‘Continued on page 
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In the Lee of the Longboat 


Yer ny HADDOCK. may be 
right about the yacht type be- 
ing superior to the semi-fisherman 
ior seagoing work, but I can’t quite 
see the hole in the eye-bolt. I have 
driven some of the yacht type 
through some rough going, and 
found them wet, uncomfortable, 
mean to handle, and liable to work 
and strain. The cruising man now 
demands the most boat for the 
money—a boat that is roomy, dry, 
comfortable, and steady on her pins 
—and he has found it in the short- 
ended, full-bodied, semi-fisherman 
type, in which he can go anywhere 
he pleases, practically regardless of 
weather, without fear of straining, 
opening up, or carrying away gear. 
The latter type is, 1 think, the least 
costly to build, and most assuredly 
costs less to run. Of course, Mr. 
Haddock’s boat might upset the 
dope, and I hope she will be built, 
so we can all see how our pet theo- 
ries work out. 

I’m interested in this roller reef- 
ing business. I saw one worked 
once, on a small craft, and much to 
my surprise, it functioned very well 
indeed. They have used it abroad 
for years, both on yachts and work 
boats, and if it works out there, 
why not over here? A friend of 
mine who used one last year in 
British waters declares it is miles 
and miles ahead of the older haul- 
out-and-tie-down way of doing it. 
If any of your fellows has one or 
has tried it out on someone else’s 
craft, I would be glad to hear from 
you, so we can get the “low-down” 
on an improvement which may turn 
out to be a boon to the cruising man, 
if not the racer. 

Enthusiasm over the Bermuda 
Race is increasing, wave after wave, 
and judging by the number of en- 
tries to date, there should be a rec- 
ord breaking fleet at the starting 
line on June 12th. There will be 
many different angles for the stu- 
dent of the game to study, such as 
the relative performance of schoon- 
ers and ketches against yawls and 
sloops, fisherman type against yacht 
type, all-inside- ballast hookers 
against all-outside-ballast craft, jib- 
headers against gaff-headers, etc. 
This race should be a real test in the 
laboratory of experience, and by 
comparing the performances of the 
different boats we should learn 
many valuable lessons as to the best 
type of hull and rig for off-shore 
work. 

No matter who wins in Class A, 
there will be a grand scrap between 


By CAP STAN 


Marty Kattenhorn’s doughty little 
schooner Surprise and John Alden’s 
new Malabar JV. Last year in the 
Brooklyn Race, Surprise beat Mala- 
bar II on elapsed time, but lost out 
to the smaller boat on time allow- 
ance. The new Malabar is almost 
identical in size to Surprise, and 
John says there won’t be any need 
for corrected time this trip. Marty 
isn’t saying much, but—well, the 
betting is about even as to which 
will knock the other for a row of 
reef points. , 

It appears that the sail] that we 
all know as a spinnaker was un- 
known some forty or fifty years 
ago, when a British racing cutter 
swung one to the breeze in place of 
the usual squaresail, stunsail, or 
whatever kind of rag they used in 
the old days when running before 
it. There was no name for the new- 
tangled kite, but as the craft which 
set it was named Sphinx, the Limey 
squareheads dubbed the sail a 
“Sphinxer,” from which the name 
spinnaker was soon evolved. A 
new sail and a new name—sort of 
disproves the old saying that there 
is nothing new in the world. 

There is considerable difference 
of opinion as to the relative speed 
merits of the ketch and schooner 
rigs. We should get some valuable 
information on this question from 
the coming’ Transatlantic Race be- 
tween W. W. Nutting and the Duke 
of Leinster, for while the hulls of 
both boats will be identical, Nut- 
ting’s boat will be rigged as a 
schooner, and Leinster’s as a ketch, 
both being jib-headers. However, 
with so many other factors affect- 
ing the outcome of the contest, it 
would be almost impossible to say 
just what advantage the winner 
gained on account of his rig. Real- 
izing what a splendid chance is 
presented for obtaining some real 
data on the subject, it is proposed 
to have a number of tuning-up races 
in the Sound before the big race, so 
that the two boats can thrash it out 
under identical conditions, on vari- 
ous points of sailing. The results 
should be illuminating, and go a 
long ways towards settling the ques- 
tion as to which is the faster rig. 

At last the secret is out. Charles 
I'rancis Adams admits that much of 
the success of Rogue, his famous R- 
class champion, was due to a new 
racing paint, the chief ingredient of 
which is snake oil. “Made her 
wriggle to windward,” says Charlie. 

I wonder if there is any truth in 
the rumor going around to the ef- 


fect that B. K. Sharp is considering 
withdrawing his entry in the Ber- 
muda Race because her name, Lit- 
tle Hope, precludes any possibility 
of winning? 

A cruising man who signs him- 
self Single Handler, writes me as 
follows: “Having recently read 
Captain Slocum’s remarkable book 
entitled, ‘Sailing Alone Around the 
World,’ I was much interested in 
those passages telling how, for days 
on end, his craft sailed herself with 
the helm lashed, while the Captain 
slept peacefully below, or attended 
to his various duties about the boat. 
Can you tell me if there are other 
boats capable of doing this, and if 
so, why they do it, when the ma- 
jority of boats do not?” 

Well, I can tell you of some other 
self-steerers, but I can’t tell you 
how they get that way. “Bill” Nut- 
ting has said that his ketch Typhoon 
held her own course beautifully un- 
der certain conditions, and Jack 
Kelly says the same of his schooner 
Diablesse. Roaring Bessie, a dupli- 
cate of one of the original Block 
Island cat-schooners, is said to be 
another member of the tribe, as is 
Hobart Ford’s ketch Cynosure. Mr. 
C. Andrade, Jr., in an analysis of 
the lines of Slocum’s Spray, discov- 
ered that all her centers—lateral 
plane, effort, buoyancy, etc.—were 
in the same vertical line, and at- 
tributes her remarkable steering 
qualities to this fact. Whether the 
rest of the group meet these re- 
quirements is doubtful, Mr. An- 
drade stating that a designer would 
find it impossible to make all the 
centers coincide, except by accident. 

Some say that a ketch rig is nec- 
essary to get the right sail balance. 
This is wrong, for Spray was rig- 
ged both as a sloop and a yawl, and 
Diablesse is a schooner, while many 
of the fishing fleet will steer them- 
selves, especially on the wind. All 
the boats vary greatly in type, too, 
so we don’t get anywhere there. 

Perhaps some of the owners, or 
designers, of the self-steerers can 
enlighten us. If so, shoot the 
works, boys, for Single Handler, 
I, and a lot of other lazy loungers 
would like to know how to go about 
getting a craft that will take care 
of herself while we go below to 
peel the spuds, work out a Marc St. 
Hilaire problem, or read a few 
pages of Snappy Stories. 

One of the most interesting 
evenings which the Cruising Club 


(Continued on page 322) 
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Letters and Correspondence 


Words of Wisdom from Jack 
Hanna on Centerboarder 
Controversy 


Editor YACHTING: 

I read with much interest Dr. 
Farnsworth’s letter in the Decem- 
ber issue on the subject of shoal 
draft auxiliary cruisers, and oil en- 
gines. Of the latter, I shall say 
more later. Since I took up my 
residence in Florida I have, of 
necessity, been compelled to feel a 
very lively personal interest in shoal 
draft cruisers. Previous to that 
time, many years observation of 
such boats in southern waters thor- 
oughly convinced me that they have 
seagoing possibilities undreamed of 
by the men who have always used, 
or designed, only deep-keel boats. 
I add my voice to Dr. Farnsworth’s 
in urging designers to pay more at- 
tention to this type, which, on the 
face of it, seems more suitable to 
the strictly coastal cruising of most 
yachtsmen than the deep keel type. 
Apart from draft, the spaciousness 
of a beamy hull and the generally 
better ventilation of the cabins 
commend it. Of course I am not 
advising a shoal centerboarder for 
ocean racing and cruising, although 
some of that type have made good 
in such work. But how many 
American yachtsmen ever do off- 
shore sailing? 

Reading the follow-up article in 
the January issue, particularly the 
description of Mr. Alden’s splendid 
Hermita, it occurs to me that some 
definition of what constitutes a 
shoal-draft centerboarder is needed. 
Hermita, I think, can only be 
classed as a deep-draft center- 
boarder. She is already so deep 
that one might as well add a few 
inches more keel and discard the 
board, which is at best a nuisance. 
Her draft of 5 feet bars her from 
all but limited channels in the 
larger ports of Florida. But a boat 
suitable for Florida and the inland 
route thereto is what Dr. Farns- 
worth asked—and what hundreds 
of others are seeking. In my opin- 
ion it hardly pays to bother with 
centerboards except on extremely 
shoal boats. Nedmac, with her 
draft of 3 feet, certainly needs her 
board, and so does Gato Nero, 
drawing 4 feet. But I venture to 
say that Hermita without a board 
would sail very satisfactorily on all 
points except extremely close 
hauled. And in this connection, 
since we are discussing auxiliaries 
only, it might be well to repeat the 
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too little noticed fact that a very 
small amount of engine power used 
together with sail will enable a boat 
to hold up to the wind better than 
a centerboard will. For years I 
have held the position—a very 


lonely position so far—that the use . 


of sail and power in combination is 
an important part of seamanship, 
and worthy of as intensive study 
and research as has been given to 
the handling of boats under sail 
alone, or under power alone. 

It is perfectly obvious that there 
never can be the same sport and 
skill in motoring as in sailing; also 
obvious that the utilitarian advan- 
tage of the motor, when cruising 
hours are limited, as they are for 
nearly all men, is too great to dis- 
pense with. These two facts point 
to the auxiliary as the coming fa- 
vorite with all men save those who 
use a boat for transportation only. 
But the word “auxiliary” is used 
with amazing looseness at this time, 
and seems gravely in need of some 
limitation. A boat with an engine 
so small as to be useless in any- 
thing but a calm should, it seems to 
me, be classed strictly as a sailing 
vessel; and a boat with only such 
scraps of sail as will serve to drift 
her before a strong wind should be 
classed strictly as a motor vessel. 
“Auxiliary,” or some much better 
word, should be reserved exclu- 
sively for boats so canvased and 
powered as to be able to give very 
good performance with either sail 
or engine in any weather, and alto- 
gether perfect performance using 
both her motive means together. 

Getting back to the centerboard, 
it is of course true, as Mr. Alden 
points out, that a shoal boat, with 
board up, will slide off badly when 
hove to in a gale at sea, and if she 
puts the board down at such a time, 
is likely to lose it. Naturally, the 
deep keel is best in that situation. 
But you know, and I know, and 
everyone knows, that not one 
yachtsmen in a hundred today ever 
permits himself to go in water or 
weather that will require heaving 
to in a gale offshore—so why urge 
them merely because the type will 
be desirable for the hundredth man 
during a few hours of the years he 
may use his boat? 

Now a word as to engines. If 
yachtsmen fraternized a bit more 
with fishermen, they would know 
it is not necessary to go to the high 
first cost, huge bulk, staggering 
weight and enormous complication 
of the crude oil engine in order to 


enjoy nearly as good’ operating 
economy and safety as the latter 
affords. Any good make of heavy- 
duty, fisherman type two-cycle en- 
gine may be fitted with oil inspira- 
tors, at a cost of about $12 per 
cylinder, and so fitted, operates per- 
fectly on a species of distillate, cost- 
ing about 8 cents per gallon, ob- 
tainable almost anywhere on the 
Atlantic coast. .A very small 
amount of gasoline is used only for 
starting and warming up. No deli- 
cate adjustments, nothing new to 
learn, no high-pressure pumps to 
leak, nothing to watch or worry 
about. Two-cycle engines of large 
size are not made in as great num- 
bers as ten years ago, but they are 
still readily” obtainable up to 36 
H.P., equal in actual propeller driv- 
ing power to about 72 average yacht 
engine horsepower. As to absolute 
reliability, hundreds of such outfits 
are in daily use, not only in fishing 
boats, but in packets running on a 
strict schedule 300 days a year. 
Joun G. Hanna. 


When is a Mark not a Mark? 


Editor YACHTING: 

Will you please give me informa- 
tion as to rules of right-of-way in 
a case which happened in a race on 
one of the inland lakes last sum- 
mer? 
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Boat “‘B”, as shown on diagram, 
sailing close hauled towards the 
buoy, boat “A” sailed before the 
wind until opposite the buoy when 
she swung around parallel with 
boat “B” just before reaching the 
starting line. Boat “A” called for 
buoy room, so boat “B” gave way, 
allowing boat “A” buoy room. Was 
boat “B” compelled to give boat 
“A” buoy room? 

C. E. Ertcsson. 
(Continued on page 320) 





A New Model Yacht Club at 


Washington 

8 ie nation’s capital, Washing- 

ton, is the latest city to come 
into the organized field of model 
yacht building and racing, with the 
recent organization of the Wash- 
ington Model Yacht Club. It is 
hoped the new club wi!l shortly 
take steps toward affiliating with 
the M. Y. R. A., but this is a detail 
that will be left pending further 
organization. 

While there have always been a 
number of fair sized models sailed 
in the park ponds of Washington, 
this is the first step toward organiz- 
ing a club and going at the thing in 
ship-shape fashion. With its still 
limited membership, a fleet of eight 
sloops and schooners has_ been 
signed up, and there are as many 
more boats in prospect that have 
already been completed, while other 
hulls are still on the ways. Two 
electric driven and two steam speed 
boats are included in the list. 

The members are exceedingly 
fortunate in the facilities at their 
disposal. Several members are em- 
ployed at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, where a magnificent collection 
of all types of “boats, ships and 
vessels” can be studied. Of the 
many government departments 
where help may be available the 
Navy Department, Coast Guard and 
Navy Yard are the most important 
and offer resources and libraries 
to the club. And speaking of libra- 
ries, there are none to compare with 
the Library of Congress for a store 
of maritime authorities. 

The club stands by its cruising 
and racing waters as being unbeat- 
able. For “pond” sailing it has the 
pool that forms a part of the park- 
ing around the Lincoln Memorial, 
2,000 feet long, 160 wide and no 
deeper than four feet in the middle. 
There is always a good breeze here. 
Then for testing purposes is a 
smaller pool adjoining, 275 feet 
long, 160 wide and the same depth. 
Each has a curb with the water sur- 
face about half a foot from the top. 

For “outside” sailing the club has 
the Tidal Basin, a sheet of consider- 
able area, stretching to the foot of 
the Washington Monument, and 
three-quarters of a mile on each of 
two long axis. Depth, fifteen to 
twenty feet. A clubhouse and shop 
on the Basin is the club’s aim, but 
for the present headquarters are es- 
tablished at 524 Tenth Street. 

Temporary officers are: A. W. 
Payne, commodore; Paul E. Gar- 


Model Yachting 


ber, vice-commodore, and John 
Quinlan, secretary-treasurer. 
Model-owning Shriners who plan 
to attend the Order’s convention on 
June 5, 6, and 7, are invited by the 
club to bring them along and help 
it inaugurate the season in a regatta 
and races which have been planned. 


Model Racing at Norfolk 


Three races have been held re- 
cently on the Elizabeth River, off 
Norfolk, Va., for 36-inch models 
sailing over, a two-mile course, 
windward and return. 

At this writing the championship 
lies between the Fran, owned by J. 
G. Miller, and the Norva, owned 
and sailed by H. S. Hudgins. Ina 
recent race in a strong breeze the 
boats made excellent time, doing the 
one-mile leg down wind in less than 
15 minutes. This is very fast for 
36-inch models. A speed of 3% 
miles an hour in models of this size 
is considered excellent, with four 
miles about the limit to which boats 
of this size can be driven. The 
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and very light air will guide the 
boat in the proper direction when 
starting to round out. The for- 
ward lever is connected with the 
quadrant on the tiller by two pieces 
of fine wire, stretched tightly be- 
tween them. The tiller has a spring 
on forward end to bring it back 
when the strain on jib is released. 


A Model Yacht Club in Los 
Angeles 


A new model yacht club has been 
formed in Los Angeles recently, 
and model racing will soon be go- 
ing strong in southern California. 

The new organization has bagk 
of it the Southern California Yacht- 
ing Association headed by Commo- 
dore Overton, who has long been 
interested in yachting. The com- 
modore of the new club is P. Gor- 
don Lewis, who has done consider- 
able model building and _ sailing. 
During the last two years he started 
model building and sailing at Port- 
land, Oregon. The purpose of the 
new club is to promote model 
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Device for steering model with the jib to 


final result of the championship 
races will appear in a future issue 
of YACHTING. 





A Device for Steering a Boat 
Before the Wind 


J. G. Miller, of Norfolk, Va., 
owner of the 36-inch Fran, writes 
that he has devised a new steering 
device for running before the wind, 
which is practically automatic and 
fool-proof. This device is operated 
by the jib, which makes it impos- 
sible for a boat to “run out” as long 
as she is standing on her feet, as 
the second her jib fills the rudder 
is thrown over against the tiller 
chock, thus bringing the boat back 
on her course. In the event that 
other miniature yachtsmen have 
difficulty in keeping their boats on 
the course before the wind, a de- 
scription of this steering arrange- 
ment, and a sketch of it is given 
herewith. By placing a quadrant 


at the rear end of the tiller, as 
shown in sketch, and making the 
forward lever about six inches long, 
considerable leverage is thus ob- 
consequently a small jib 


tained 








prevent rounding to when off the wind. 


yachting, boating and racing in Los 
Angeles County, and the Southern 
California Yachting Organization 
felt the need of such a club in the 
city to get the youngsters interested 
in boating. Organized racing will 
be started this summer, principally 
in 36-inch class models, and the Los 
Angeles Herald has offered a one- 
hundred dollar cup to be raced for 
this season. 








The Conrad Special Motor 


A motor of a popular size, 12-16 
h.p., 334” bore by 4” stroke has been 
put on the market by the Motor 
Utilities Co. of 10 S. 18th St., Phila. 
This is an exceptionally sturdy, 
compact and well designed outfit 
gotten out especially for runabouts, 
work boats and auxiliaries up to 35 
feet. A feature of the engine is the 
fact that the working parts are in- 
terchangeable with Ford parts, so 
that replacements can be made any- 
where at very short notice. The 
water-cooled manifold is a feature 
of the motor as it insures perfect 
carburetion and economy of fuel. 
The engine can be run on either 
gasoline, kerosene or distillate. 
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Launching of the Isabel Q, at Essex, Mass. 
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She is owned w Francis Minot, and will be a starter in the Bermuda Race. She is powered 


with a heavy oil 60 H.P. engine. 


OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


Launching of Isabel Q, a 
Bermuda Entry 

The new schooner Jsabel Q, owned 
by Francis Minot and built from 
designs by Minot, Olsen & Thurber, 
was launched from James & Sons’ 
yard, Essex, Mass., last month. 
This vessel is an entry in the Ber- 
muda race. In this auxiliary 
schooner a serious attempt has been 
made to produce an improved type 
of small fisherman, and at the same 
time a vessel which, if used as a 
yacht, would be capable of meeting 
any conditions of offshore cruising. 
The rugged construction and heavy 
gear of the fisherman have been 
combined with a theoretically cor- 
rect hull. The attempt has been 
made to obtain the utmost in 
strength and seagoing ability, to- 
gether with good carrying capacity 
and an easily driven form. In this 
instance the vessel is to be used 
by Mr. Minot as a yacht, and has 
interior arrangements accordingly 
modified. 

The dimensions are: L.0o.a., 65 
feet 6 inches; I.w.1l., 50 feet; beam, 
16 feet 6 inches; draft, 9 feet. She 
has a displacement of 55 tons and 
a sail area of 1,750 square feet in 
the four lower sails. A 4 cylinder 
60 h.p. direct reversible Bergsund 
oil engine turns a 40 inch 2 bladed 
propeller. The full plans of this 
vessel will appear in the next issue 
of YACHTING. 





Evinrude Co. Announces the 
“Big Twin” 

To meet the demand for an out- 
board motor of greater power and 
speed, the Evinrude Motor Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has just placed 
upon the market the Evinrude 
Big Twin—a 2-cylinder, 4 H. P. 
outboard motor that drives an 
average boat 9 to 10 miles an 
hour, and lighter boats at an even 
higher rate of speed. Because of 
its greater power and larger pro- 
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peller, the Big Twin is capable of 
handling heavy loads. The mo- 
tor takes up no room in the boat, 
leaving the entire hull free for 
cargo. In spite of its added pow- 
er, the Big Twin is a portable mo- 
tor, its weight being only 80 
pounds. 

Simple and rugged, this engine 
possesses that same dependability 
for which Evinrude motors are 
famous. Its general specifications 
are much like those of the stand- 
ard 2 H. P. motor. The lower 
gear housing parts are practically 
identical and the bore and stroke 
are the same—25¥4” x 24%". A 
larger pump is supplied so as to 
give enough water for both cylin- 
ders. The automatic reverse is 
omitted in order to reduce weight. 
The Evinrude _ built-in-flywheel 
magneto, easy starter and weed- 
less propeller are standard equip- 
ment. 

Due to a special silencer, the 
Big Twin is almost noiseless in 
operation. Waterproof — spark 
plugs with flexible rubber hoods 
to fit the spark plugs and termi- 
nals snugly, are supplied as an 
added protection against weather. 
An “oil-kipp” such as is used on 
many automobiles replaces the 
old style grease cup on the upper 
shaft bearing. 





Another Standardized Boat 
Builder Uses Kermaths 


Another well-known and reli- 
able boat builder in the East has 
accepted the standard Kermath 
“35” for his standardized cruiser. 
The T. A. Kyle & Co., with thirty 
years of yacht and boat-building 
experience, are turning out 2 stock 
38 foot by 10 foot cruiser, which 
will be powered with the Ker- 
math “35” as standard equipment. 

Ten of these fine new cruisers 
will be built for delivery between 
now and the first of next July. 
Mr. Kyle has selected the Ker- 


math “35” because he wants a 
good powerful engine of ex- 
tremely rugged design and one 
having reliable qualities for his 
new boats. 





Some Hints on Yacht Insur-. 
ance 


Yachtsmen who want to insure 
their yachts and desire to know 
something about what the policy 
covers, or those who want to 
know just where they stand in 
the matter of insurance, should 
read the booklet entitled ““A Word 
on Yacht Insurance.” This book- 
let is a brief summary of what the 
insurance policy insure against, 
and just what the policy is de- 
signed to protect. It is written 
by Drake H. Sparkman, who 
handles the insurance for Roger 
M. Haddock, N.A., 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, and may 
be had free by writing to the 
above address. 





The Elto “Starts with a 
Touch” 


That Ole Evinrude took a step 
forward in outboard motor igni- 
tion when he adopted the Atwater 
ent Unisparker with a Hot Shot 
Battery for his new motor, the 
Elto Light Twin, is now being at- 
tested by thousands of Elto users. 
It was apparent to Mr. Evinrude 
that the uncertain starting of the 
outboard motor would eventually 
handicap its progress. Mr. Evin- 
rude was most determined, in 
building his new motor, to remedy 
this trouble. In adding the At- 
water Kent Unisparker to his per- 
fected light twin motor, a_ big 
powerful spark was produced re- 
gardless of cranking speed, a 
spark fully an inch long, and this 
has been the means of entirely 
eliminating hard, uncertain start- 
ing. 

While this efficient ignition sys- 
tem supplies a big and intensely 






























ERE’S how experienced yachts- 
men avoid the necessity of a 
mid-season haul-out. 


First the hulls of their boats, above 
the water line, get two coats of Valspar 
White Enamel or Valentine’s Yacht 
White, either dull or gloss finish. They 
specify Valentine’s because they know 
this is the brand that can be absolutely 
relied on to last throughout the season. 


As a matter of fact, Valentine Marine 
Products are usually specified for all 
stages of the Spring overhauling so as 
to obtain the most lasting and satis- 
factory results. 


After the two coats of Valentine 
Yacht White or Valspar White Enamel, 
two coats of Valspar Bronze Bottom 
Paint are applied below the waterline. 
This combination of the famous Vals- 


Give your boat a “Valspar Overhauling” —it pays! 
This coupon is worth 20 cents to $1.20 
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Valspar 
for Spring Overhauling 
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par Varnish and pure bronze powder is 
absolutely anti-fouling and water- 
proof. 


Then come the hand-rails, davits, 
and other metal fittings. Valspar 
Aluminum Paint for them! There’s no 
similar paint as durable, weatherproof 
and rustproof because no other alumi- 
num paint is made with Valspar Varnish. 


For spars and bright work, above 
and below decks,—Valspar Varnish and 
nothing else! 


Valspar comes in colors too—as 
Valspar Varnish- Stains and Valspar 
Enamels. The Varnish-Stain colors 
are—Mahogany, Light or Dark Oak, 
Cherry, Walnut, and Moss Green. The 
Enamels come in twelve standard colors, 
also White, Black, Aluminum, Gold, 
Bronze, and Flat Black. 


























VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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and built by the Elco Works. She is powered with a 6-cylinder Hall-Scott engine, which 
drives her from 36 to 37 miles an hour. 


hot spark, yet the Unisparker’s 
snappy make-and-break of con- 
tact draws lightly on the battery, 
so that it will last a full season or 
more. No short circuit can occur 
to run down the battery, even by 
leaving the “switch on, as_ the 
breaker points are always apart 
*except when making the contact 
during the operation of the motor. 
By means of this ignition system, 
the Elto’s designer says the motor 
will start on the first quarter turn. 
It is never necessary to swing the 
fly wheel over compression. It is 
simply brought up with a slight 
pull against the opposite compres- 
sion where it starts instantly, in 
hot or cold weather, in wet or dry 
atmosphere. There are no parts 
to be returned to the factory for 
remagnetizing and every hard- 
ware store is a service station 
when, after an entire season’s use, 
the battery needs replacing. 





A Smart Sedan Runabout 


An attractive Sedan Runabout, a 
product of the Elco plant and owned 
by William Shepherd Dana, of New 
York, is shown in this picture of 
the Alberta D. Every owner is 
proud of the boat he owns and Mr. 
Dana has this to say of his runabout 
and her power plant, a 6-cylinder 
Hall-Scott: “The Alberta D is 36 
feet 10 inches long and is planked 
with inch stuff. She has one extra 
bent frame in every “five and is, 
therefore, very heavy. Neverthe- 
less your six cylinder motor drives 
her between 36 and 37 miles per 
hour at 1,750 R.P.M. The gas con- 
sumption at 1,500 R.P.M. is better 
than 2 miles to the gallon, which 
is not bad for a motor of the size. 
The boat was run about 300 miles 
per week last summer and the en- 
gine gave perfect satisfaction at all 
times. She went in commission on 
May Ist and I hope to use her more 
this summer. I cannot speak too 
highly for the motor for it runs 
perfectly at all speeds from two 
miles per hour up.” 
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Recent Sterling Sales 

Among the recent shipments from 
the Sterling Plant are the follow- 
ing: 
0 four-cylinder, 85 H.P. engine, 
to the Burger Boat Co., for a 30-ft. 
compromise stern fishing boat; a 
Trident model, slow turning four- 
cylinder engine, to the Lawley Com- 
pany, for installation in a schooner 
yacht; a four-cylinder, 159 H.P. en- 
gine, to Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corporation, for a 36-ft. cruiser; 
several four-cylinder engines of the 
same type and some of them built 
for higher compression, have been 
sold to various New York and New 
Jersey parties by Bruns, Kimball & 
Co.; a six-cylinder, medium duty, 
145 H.P. engine, shipped to Mr. 
Wm. H. Hand, Jr., for installation 
in a cruiser; a six-cylinder, slow 
turning Trident model, 94 H.P. en- 
gine, to Mr. Chipman of New 
York; a pair of six-cylinder 94 H.P. 
engines, to the Mathis Yacht Build- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J., for installa- 
tion in a 70-ft. house boat; a pair of 
six-cylinder 94 H.P. engines, to the 
Mathis Yacht Building Co., for in- 
stallation in a 65-ft. house boat: 
two Dolphin model six-cylinder, 135 
H.P. engines, to the Great Lakes 
Boat Building Corporation, for in- 
stallation in one of the stock 54- 
footers; a pair of Dolphin model, 
235 H.P. engines to the Lawley Cor- 
poration, for installation in an ex- 
press cruiser, the Jmova; a single 
Dolphin model, 235 H.P. engine, to 
the Great Lakes Boat Building Cor- 
poration, for installation in one of 
their stock 42-footers, sold to a com- 
bination, consisting of Mr. Webb 
Jay of Chicago and Mr. Dashiell, 
and many others. 

The plant is busily engaged on 
its third series of Sea-Gull engines 
for 1923. 





Some Marine Equipment 

Hubbard H. Erickson & Com- 
pany of Chicago, are putting out a 
number of motor boat and yacht 
equipment, of which they are the 


sole makers and agents, which will 
prove of. great interest to yacht 


owners. These consist of a special 
Erico electric searchlight and 


searchlight controls, electric stern 
lights and running lights, as well as 
the Erico combination bow light 
and riding bitt. Another device to 
keep a boat clear of water is the 
Erico electric bilge pump, suitable 
for installment in any type of boat 
as it comes in 24, 32 or 110 volt 
size. It requires no priming and 
has ample capacity to keep a boat 
clear any time. The company also 
puts out an auto type of drum 
steerer, and its catalog will be par- 
ticularly interesting to anyone in 
the market for any of these appli- 
ances. 





The Barnegat Bay Sneak Box 
Cat Boats 


One of the best small sail boats 
for the beginner or for use where 
the waters are shallow, is the 15-ft. 
Barnegat Sneak Box Cat Boat, de- 
signed and built by J. H. Perrine, 
of Barnegat, N. J. These boats 
were seen at the New York Motor 
Boat Show, where a great many of 
them were sold, and they can be had 
at a price that makes it possible for 
anyone to own one. They have 
been furnished as one-design classes 
to the Niantic Yacht Club, the Ed- 
gartown Yacht Club, the Island 
Heights Yacht Club, the Beach- 
wood Yacht Club, and many others; 
while they have also been adopted 
by many schools and camps. 





Yawl Rig on 40-Footer. 
(Continued from page 312) 


lines and the old sloop rig in dotted 
lines. The sail area of the old sloop 
rig was 2,282 square feet and asa 
yawl is 2,070 square feet. 


In the new plan the center of ef- 
fort has been changed quite a bit 
forward, which will be all right off 
the wind though there is a good deal 
of speculation on how she will be 
in windward work. Most of the 
“40’s” carry a strong weather helm 
in a breeze, however, so perhaps the 
shifting of the center will merely 
overcome this tendency. 

With a jib-headed rig the jigger 
can be well stayed with a spring 
stay from.the mainmast head to the 
jigger mast head. 

Mr. Bavier has also added auxil- 
iary power, with a new 30-40 HP. 
Kermath installed off center in the 
cockpit. Her performance in the 
Bermuda Race will be watched with 
interest. 
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Dim TARPON INN, USEPPA ISLAND, FLORIDA Mis 


An Inn, Yet a Club; 
A Sportman’s Paradise, 
Yet a Playground for ALL 


UUUUNTTOOIITIUONUOTIUONUONUOONUOOOOOTUUOTOONUUNUUNU 


UST beyond the bounds of civilization—eighty 
ry! miles south of Tampa, on the Florida west 

coast—lies an island, a gem of the seas, 
“Useppa the Beautiful.” And nestled in the midst 
of this semi-tropical and flower wreathed play- 
ground, stands the friendly portals of Tarpon Inn— 
famed for sport and honest hospitality. 


Here truly is where your bathing suit, camera, tennis 
racket, golf clubs and fishing tackle do double duty. 


Tarpon Inn, for instance, is the rendezvous of keen fisher- 
fellows. Fishing! Drop your troll into the sky-blue waters 
of Charlotte Harbor—the most famous tarpon waters on 
the continent—and you set the pace for gripping adventure. 
The long, lithe flashing silver tarpon is the gamest fish that 
ever swam. Thrills—O, boy! 


HUUNDUIUNUNUNTOUNNUUNTUUUNOONTONOTOONUUOONUUON UNTO OOTNNNNNOUUONOONONT ON IONNOTNNOOIINON00 


Besides the best tarpon fishing in the world, numerous 
other fish are found in the waters around Useppa. For 
light tackle, from January to June, there’s the speedy lady 
fish and the voracious snook, for instance. In addition 
the spectacular and gamy king fish affords brilliant sport. 
Consequently, there’s always enough fish to round out a 
day’s sport. 


Then, there’s golf—golf on “The Sportiest Nine Hole Golf 
Course in Florida.” You light your jimmy pipe and smile 
when you see the rolling, velvety fairways, the unique natu- 
ral hazards and the great shady palm trees which dot the 
entire course, for here is a playground that was planned 
for you to give variety and interest every foot of way. 
Besides there’s always an expert coach in attendance. 


Finally, come to Tarpon Inn, Useppa Island, for days of 
true recreation and sport; for days of splendid comrade- 
ship; for days of sincere, honest hospitality; for days 
crowded with genuine happiness, and for days that build 
added vigor and health. No doubt, the consideration is less 
in all than it costs to stay at home. 


TARPON 

Send Request Form ae: a 
° n 

for Interesting Lee County 
Booklet Florida 

Dept. M 

Gentlemen: Please 

send me your booklet 


and further particulars. 
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usens & Pratt, 
Sail Makers 


274 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. _ e 










Our Sails are on the 
following Bermuda 
Racers: 


DAMARIS 
(Ex Malabar I) 


MALABAR II 
MALABAR IV 
MARY ANN 
SUNBEAM 








Let us make you feel “at home” 
in the city of robust health 


Write for Booklet 


Hotel Morton 


Virginia Ave., Atlantic City 
Ezra C. Bell Paul M. Cope 


170 rooms with running water 
and telephone service, includ- 
ing 50 suites with private 
baths. Auto bus at station. 
Garage, orchestra, white ser- 
vice. 500 feet from Boardwalk 
and Steel Pier. 











The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 
is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 
It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab- 
solute neutral when boat is under sail. 
NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 





and Builders of 


Cruisers from 36 to 125 feet long in 
Round Bottom & V-bottom Construc- 
tion. Standardized Stock Runabouts 
and Express Cruisers. 
Largest Builders of Exzprees Cruisers im 


Am 4 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GREAT LAKES BOATBUILDING CORPORATION 
Designers 





FOR SALE—LIFE PRESERVERS, 
and a full line of MOTOR BOAT SUP- 
PLIES at attractive prices. Also Div- 
ing Floats and Portable Docks at one- 
third of regular prices. 
Cc. C. GALBRAITH & SON, Inc., 
117 West Street, New York City 











TAXIDERMY WORK in all its 
branches—birds, animals, game heads, 
fishes, etc. Mounted naturally and 
artistically to order. Old specimens 
cleaned and remounted. Museum or- 
ganizer and field collector. THOS. 
E. McCONKEY, Naturalist and Taxi- 
dermist, 906 4th Ave., Coraopolis, Pa. 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 
Telephone Connection 


9 and 16 Elmwood Road, Swampscott, Mass 











and balance. 


40” 


36” 
20” Cat boat 





Construction plans for 


Building Your Own Model Yacht 


The success of a model depends on correct design 


of lines, sail plans, table of offsets, and fittings of 
the following models: 


OA racing sloop yacht.........csccccece $4.00 

40” OA schooner yacht (Marconi mainsail) .. 4.00 
OA racing sloop DvadéednsGetaesnane 2.00 
ME ..ocvttiuwiseasdweeseweess 2.00 


THOS. DARLING, 22 East 128th St., New York, N. Y. 


will furnish full set blue prints, 








DO 


“Marine Glue—Wha 


USE THE 








— 


YACHT 


and 
PRIVATE SIGNALS 
Made of U.S 


oe oy ew 


Standard Wool Bunting 


Send for our | ere “How to make Rhy Boat Leakproof,”’ 

Use and How to e It.” 

OE hei hey MARINE GLUES IN ALL THE VARIOUS GRADES 

h grade is for a different purpose. 
GRADE WE REC 

frames are in fair condition can be made watertight by following the 

instructions in the above booklets. This applies to anything that floats 

from a canoe to a yacht, wood or steel. 

Put your leak troubles up to us—we will help you to stop them. 

For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint 

il and Sporting Goods Dealers 
L. W. FERDINAND’& CO. 


and 


IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU 
OMMEND. Any old boat so long as the 





152 Kneeland St., B -«ton, Mass., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK SAILMAKING CORP. 


59-61-63 Sedgwick St. 


Keep Your Crew Dry 


There is nothing that makes for 
success in either cruising or racing 
as keeping the crew dry and com- 
fortable. This is especially so of 
the Bermuda Race, where a long, 
four or five days’ grind, if the 
weather is bad, will be very wear- 
ing on the crew. 

Most oii skins have their draw- 
backs as yachtsmen know, as they 
either stick or become worn and 
thin so that they have to be treated 
with unsavory linseed oil. 

A garment just brought within 
the reach of yachtsmen is the Adria 
weatherproof two-piece suit. This 
suit is windproof, waterproof, easy 
to put on and fastens around the 
wrists, legs and neck so that no wa- 
ter can get down through the open- 
ings. It is made of strong, pliable 
bombazine, rubberized to make it 
waterproof. Attached to the jacket 
is a hood which fits snugly around 
the face, making the use of a sou- 
wester unnecessary. These suits 
were used in the Navy during the 
war and kept the crew dry and com- 
fortable in running across the At- 
lantic in winter. They are made 
by the Adria Company, 438 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 





When is a Mark Not a Mark? 
(Continued from page 314) 

We presume from your diagram 
the situation happened before the 
start of a race and as the boats were 
coming down on the starting line. 
If so we believe the matter is one 
that is dependent on whether or not 
the starting signal had been given. 

If the starting signal had not been 
given boat A had a right to go down 
and haul up on B’s weather in the 
position shown, but B had the right 
to luff to protect her wind and to 
force A outside of the buoy, as the 
Long Island Sound Yacht Racing 
Association rules that a buoy is not 
a mark of the course until after 
the starting signal has been actually 
given. If, however, the signal has 
already been given and the boats 
were in the position as shown in 
your diagram then A was entitled 
to room at the mark, provided she 
had come down and hauled on the 
wind in the position shown without 
fouling B or forcing her to alter her 
course to avoid a collision. In other 
words, if the two boats had reached 
the position given in the diagram 
without danger of a foul after the 
starting signal, then A could de- 
mand room from B under the rules. 
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Biscuits and Tea 


The Choicest Biscuits and the Finest Teas the World Produces 


HAT an enticing, cheery tea-time joy; Huntley & Palmers 
W Famous Biscuits and a cup of Ridgways Genuine Orange 
Pekoe Tea. Truly a treat for your family—and when 
company comes; a treat that bespeaks a particular house- 
wife and true hospitality. 


Biscuits— why, they are delicious morsels that fairly melt away in 
your mouth. They are indeed gems of confection; these biscuits that 
are so tender, so melting, so smooth and light; these sweetmeats that 
are made by chefs who know the uttermost secrets of their art. 


And fancy,too,these enticing tid-bits with a cup of really good tea— 
brewed from the finest tea the world produces. A comfy, clubby, 
chummy, golden brown beverage which has a bouquet and flavor of 
indescribable goodness. Such are in part the rare qualities that have 
won “The Highest Honors Obtainable” for the world-famed Ridgways 
blends. Then, for the really choicest tea, what better “buy-word” than 
Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe. 

Lastly, when you think of “Biscuits and Tea” remember the famed 
products that have been demanded in the sanctums of kings and in the 
homes of gentlemen and gentlewomen all over the world — Huntley 
and Palmers Biscuits and Ridgways Tea. 


The best grocers can supply you 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


FAMOUS 
BISCUITS 


and Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe Tea 
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MSMILLAN 


YACHT 
BLOCKS 


of 
Lignumvitae or Ash 






Outfits a Specialt 
Send for Booklet ’ 


153 South St., 
New York 





In Small or Large Sizes 
Fittings to meet all requirements 


W. H. McMILLAN’S SONS 


40 Penn S&t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





well. 






made. 






today. 








Don’t Start in the 


Bermuda Race 
without a 


Rouse’s Patent Sea Anchor 
with oil attach 


Not only enables a 
vessel to lie to safely, 
but makes oil slick as 


Folding metal frame 
stows in small space. 
Large oil cylinder. 


Best sea anchor ever 


Write for particulars 


Capt. FREDERICK ROUSE 
15 Whitehall St., New York 




















Ever-Warm ‘Wserntc 
Safety-Suit 


Will Add Joy and Com- 
fort to Your Cruise 
Positive protection 
against drowning or ex- 
posure. Brings absolute 
nf ee 

avy us > > 
panies recommend it— National Life 
the only life-saving dee Preserver Co. 
vice that has made good Dept. 30, |i Broadway, W.Y.C. 
— ANY and ALL Pacific So Aeiene 
Coas n 
conditions. Write for Booklet soak Buildies 


Special Ocean Vayagers Rental 315 Mu 
Plan —Ask for Detalis Seattle, Wash. 

















Model Marine steam engine, 
5” x %”, made of bronze, 
$8.50. 

Complete power plant: en- 
gine, boiler and _ torch, 


Send “100 in stamps fer 
catalogue to 
Model Machine Shop Co. 
415-17 East 71st St. 
New York City 


| FRISBIE “Aitac"” MOTORS 


Medium yA motors for work or 

pleasure. pact; 

tnd repairs. 1 to Ocyl.; 5 to75 H. 
Send for Catalog. 

FRISGIE MOTOR 
COMPANY 














&. 


P. 





7 Coll &t., 
M'ddletown, Conn. 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all a. canvas work of every de- 


scription, ates cheerfully given. 
: OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 








MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 
Built 


PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
E. Boston, Mass. 








THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Ine. 
Marine Plum bing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 


Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of YACHTING, published 
Monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
1923. 


State of New York, a 
County of New York f°” 


3efore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared W. A. Miles, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of the YACHT- 
ING and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher. YACHTING INCORPORATED, 
47 West 47th Street, New York City. 

Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 47 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Herbert UL. 
West 47th Street, New York City. : 

Business Manager, W. A. Miles, 47 West 
47th Street, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

YACHTING INCORPORATED, 
47th Street, New York City. 

Herbert L. Stone, 47 West 47th Strect, New 


Stone, 47 


47 West 


York City. 

Albert Britt, 47 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 

W. A. Miles, 47 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 


D. C. Chauncey, 47 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds. 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders. 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracine affiant’s full know!l- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
hooks of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) W. A. MILES, Mer. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
16th day of March, 1923. 


(Signed) James Sarett. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 


[SEAL] 


In the Lee of the Longboat. 

(Continued from page 313) 
of America provided for its mem- 
bers and guests was when Roger 
Griswold came down from Boston 
and gave all hands a treat in telling 
of the deep water cruise he and his 
shipmates made in the little 60-foot 
schooner Lloyd W. Berry. Every- 
one present voted it one of 
the best yarns spun in years, 





Never Too Old to Learn. 
(Continued from page 293) 

a million lighthouses that night: 
in fact I saw them everywhere | 
looked, until fearing I was getting 
too near the mainland and might 
run into some Jap’s potato ranch | 
lowered the sails and turned in. 

During the next two months | 
think everything on the sailor’s list 
of troubles happened to me except 
springing a leak, but I was bound to 
die game. I made twenty trips to 
Catalina that first season, many of 
them alone and have done about the 
same this season. My one lung en- 
gine sometimes is idle for a month 
and yet will start on the first turn; 
but I seldom use it when there is a 
sailing breeze. Altogether I have 
spent many happy days and nights 
at sea in the little yawl and money 
could not buy them from me. But 
when sailing single-handed I some- 
times wish that, if we are descend- 
ed from the apes, that we might 
have, as they do, the use of four 
hands. 
When I am on the ocean 

Alone to take a sail, 
I sometimes wish I had four hands 

And one big, husky tail. 


My right hand on the tiller, 
My tail around the mast, 

My left hand for the main sheet, 
To hold or make it fast 


My right foot for the jib sheet— 
I care not how it blows— 

And still I’d have my left foot 
To wipe my salty nose. 
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WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Send stamp for catalog illustrating forty- 
Bottom designs. 


three typical Hand-V- 
Every Cae, a0 © sineee, Ey Sebel 
work. 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 

Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 

50 E. 42nd St., New York City 


CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 


Frederick M. Hoyt Leben y 
Associate Murray Hill 3748 





ts 


WETHERILL YACHT AGENCY 
Bellevue Court Bldg. - 1418 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





B. T. DOBSON 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
Marine Insurance 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxili- 
aries and Power Yachts. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL eet EY ay AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


435 South New Hampshire Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














DAVID KIDD 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yachts and Commercial 
Vessels 
STRATFORD, CONN. 








Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
River Street Atlantic, Mass. 


Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts. 
Have your next season’s yacht designed 
now. 19 years’ experience. Stock plans. 








W. F. STONE & SON 


Designers and Builders 
of Yachts and Boats 
of Highest Quality 


Marine ways—capacity 176 tons 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














11-Thousand Miles of North Atlantic 
(Continued from page 300) 

did we pass it and run in to an an- 

chorage in Puerto de la Luz, Las 

Palmas, Gran Canaria. 

The eleven days we lay in Puerto 
de la Luz were partially occupied 
in hauling the schooner out on 
Blandy Brothers’ marine railway, 
where her copper was cleaned and 
new waist-planking fitted where we 
had knocked it out in the Bay of 
siscay. Then, too, we painted her 
and set up the standing rigging. 
But for the most part we had a 
delightfully lazy time. A stone’s 
throw from us lay the merchant 
service training-ship St. George, 
just arrived from Plymouth, Eng- 
land. Her cadets, youngsters, used 
to swim over and visit us in the 
daytime, and her officers in the eve- 
ning. Then, on April 3, the ship- 
chandler came aboard with a huge 
basket of flowers surrounding a 
bottle of champagne, in honor, so 


EDGAR F. HANFORD 


Naval Architect 


158 Ashmont St., Boston 
Phone, Milton 1032-M 


Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., “Murwat” 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office: 

136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 











E. Lockwood Haggas 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and ENGINEER 
Designs for 
Yachts—Motorboats—Steamers— 
Schooners—Tugs—Barges of Steel 
or Wood 
14 S. Wissahickon Ave.. Atlantic City, N. J. 





F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. L. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








COX & STEVENS 


Naval Architects, Engineers, 
Yacht Brokers 
Remeved te 25 BROADWAY, CUNARD 
BUILDING, (Morris Street Entrance), 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 





THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 


Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








YACHT BUILDING 


REPAIRS 
MARINE RAILWAY 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX CONNECTICUT 








SERVICE THAT’S DIFFERENT 


PHONE, Vv ANDE RBILT 3415 


JOHN H. WELLS 
Naval Architect—Brokerage and New Yachts 


23 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


347 MADISON AVENUE 











his card read, of the Lloyd W. 
Berry’s first anniversary. It was 
just a year from the day when she 
was launched. We polished off that 
bottle and spent a delirious day mo- 
toring after more. 

The place was infested with 
thievish characters, large and small, 
who roved around ostensibly ped- 
dling fruit, wine or souvenirs, their 
business serving as excuse for com- 
ing alongside any vessel. It would 
require a whole ship’s crew ade- 
quately to watch two or three of 
these bumboats alongside at once. 
The captain of the port, however, 
had evolved a scheme to discour- 
age these harbor pirates that was 
highly effective. He proclaimed 
that if any vessel flew the Y flag 
of the international code, it meant 
that no uninvited visitors were 
wanted: and if anyone should get 
hurt when boarding a vessel flying 
that signal, no questions would be 
asked. It certainly made a differ- 
ence when we hoisted that flag. 

(To be continued ) 





HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 
“Desirable yachts of all types fer sale 
and charter” 








F. B. SILSBY 
SAILMAKER 
Bath, Maine 
Yacht Work a Specialty 














CANADA’S EXCLUSIVE WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL MARINE EN- 
GINE JOBBERS. Dominion’s larg- 
est Distributors. Free literature, new 
and rebuilt engines, Hyde propellers, 
canoes, outboards, cruisers, runabouts. 


CANADIAN BOAT AND ENGINE 

EXCHANGE Toronto, Canada 

YOUNG MAN: wishes to make trip 

around world on salary. Excellent 

character, best of references. 
HARDING P. FEDDE, 

408 So. Dearborn Ave., Kankakee, III. 


347 








